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POR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


CALL ME NO MORE THINE OWN. 


BY OLIVE E. PAINE. 
me ho more thine own : the summer bowers 
Where we have strayed shall never know me 
more, 
thou wilt pass the long and lonely hours, 
When I who loved thee well in days of yore 
Shall be no more thine own. 


wakes fresh delights within the vale, 
born joy is stealing through the sky, 
the blue-eyed violets grow pale, 
form of mine low in the dust will lie ; 
Call me no more thine own. 


glowing light within my beaming eye 
Is fading nature's last expiring ray, 
token of the blight that lingering nigh, 
Wastes the young vigor of my life away : 
Call me no more thine own. 


ot long shall J be here! Death's icy hand 
ill soon this brow to Parian whiteness chili, 
life’s warm pulses throbbing wild and free, 
In death’s cold slumber will lie hashed and still, 
No more to be thine own. 


gaze not thus upon my cheek’s rich glow, 
The tide that crimsons o'er there lips of mine, 
*re hues but borrowed from decay—and, ob, 
The hopes they bring are like the meteor’s shine: 
Call me no more thine own. 


shadow of a parting hour is nigh, 

It falls, beloved, upon my heart and thine ; 
God ! to leave thee when life's morning sky 
goldened o'er by love almost divine— 

To be no more thine own. 


sweet to live, to tread with thee life's way, 
To cheer thy heart with ministries of love ; 
angel tones are wooing me away, 
My Father culls, ‘‘ Come to thy home above :"’ 
Call me no more thine own. 


am going soon—and thou, beloved, wilt feel 
A darkening shadow o’er thy pathway thrown, 
all too soon the truth will o’er thee steal, 
That in life’s weary wild thou art alone. 
Forever fled—thine own. 


thou wilt miss me—by thy brow’s stern grief, 
By the deep anguish dwelling in thine eye, 
that thou thy purest joys will seek 
é 
longer thine! To wake for thee at eve 
The chords of music sweetest to thine ear, 
love thee, bless thee, and in woe or weal, 


é be thy cherished friend—of all most dear ; 
, Te be thine own—thine own ' 


dreams of love that buried lie, 
When I was all thine own. 


@omfort thee in all thy onward way, 
And fill thy heart with dreams of Heavenly love, 
waft thy bark to yonder blissful shore 
I shall wait to welcome thee above 
To purer joys—mine own. 


Eden hills where beauty never fades, 
My weary feet shall rest—oh, do not weep; 
to dwell where sorrow ne'er invades, 
With God ‘‘ whe giveth His beloved sleep.” 
Call me then still thine own. 


Pittsford, Vi. 


TWICE AVBNGBD. 


PART III. 
Certainly the meeting with Lady Torwood 
Mrs, Heathoote tended materially to make 
in Fletcher's and Mr. Noel's stay at Lea- 
on more agreeable. The two fair widows 
a grdat sensation there that winter, each 
her fashion. Lady Torwood, though she 
out very litthe, holding a species of court 
surrounded by humble vassals; Mrs. 
peote followed by less awe-stricken admi- 
especially in the hunting-field, where she 
ne conspicuous. Mammas who feared any 
of time on their daughters’ parts, and had 
en them to Leamington for the campaign 
», said that Lady Torwood was intolerably 
pud and stiff; and that as to beauty, you 
ved far more satisfaction from looking at a 
, for that she entirely lacked expression. 
to Mrs. Heathcote, they wished anybody 


influence enough with her to prevent her | 


g on in the way she did. They really did 


bt like their daughters to make a companion | 
And this, perhape, was not to be won- | 
| ed off the Lillington road, instead of taking 
| that followed by Paul and Eleanor. 


her. 
pd at. 


After his firat visit to ber, Paul had been 


te easy on the score of his feelings towards | 
nor; he never hitherto believed it possible | 
He | 
ed her character in quite a different light | 
| are following us most dutifully and sheepishly, 
a sovl of about the usual altitude—not | 

: he must not be too hard upon her. Yet 
never wondered that she had seemed a divi- | 


he could feel so calmly towards her. 


; the divinity had sunk into a mere woman, 


tohim. He still acknowledged that she 
more beautifal, more admirable than by 


the greater namber of women you saw. | 
pd her quiet, refined manner cast a halo of | 
periority around her which he admitted was | 


ough to make a devotee of so young and en- 
usiastic a man as he had then been. 
hew better now, and he took a strange cynical 
ure in testing his present feelings towards 
, seeking her society that each time he 
ight feel the more conscious of his own free- 
m, and revel in it. 
Paul Fletcher was, as you will perceive, play- 
zg with edge tools, and where ‘his foe was 
moerned, perhaps it would have been wiser if 
had let his diseretion prove the better part 
valor. 


‘You really are going too far, (harlie,’’ said 


| 
| Miss Ellis t”” 


'as that would sink me at once. 


Pau! Pletcher to Mr. Noel, as they walked one! that great heavy black horse; I wonder she ' came to the door and he had helped Eleanor to 
day to Lady Torwood's, the meeting point of a | doesn’t come off, for she isn’t thinking in the 


riding party which they were to escort. “‘I 
shouldn’t have presumed to say so if you 
hadn't started the sabject. But do you or do! 
you not want to marry Mrs. Heathcote ’”’ 
“*’Pon my word then, I don’t know,’ Mr. | 
Noel answered, with a rueful countenance. 
**And do you or do you not want to marry 


‘Not on any account,”’ was the decided re- | 
ply. ‘‘I may want steadying, but such ballast | 
By all the 
widows in Christendom it would, then! Bat,” | 
Mr. Noel added, pathetically, ‘‘ notwithstand- | 


least about what she’s doing.’’ 
Mr. Noel did look, and during the remainder 


of the ride became unnsually taciturn, not- | 
| withstanding the sallies of his very lively com- 


panion. . 
Paul and Eleanor, meantime, pursued their 
onward course without looking behind them. 


| The day, which had been very bright when 


they started, now began to darken; heavy 
masses of clouds gathered overhead, and soon 


the low sough of the wind and a few big drops | 


of rain came as harbingers of the storm. 
“Do you think it will be heavy, Charley ’”’ 


mount, he laid his hand suddenly on hers. 
‘‘Are you very sorry it rained?’ he said, 
looking up at her. 
* Not very !'’ Lady Torwood smiled, in some 
' surprise. 
And when, after a quick, silent ride back to 
_ Leamington, they entered Lady Torwood’s 
| drawing-room at the Regent, where poor Mrs. 
Campbell was anxiously expecting them, it 
was with almost his boyish gleeful manner 
| that Paul exclaimed, going up to her, 
“Here she is, Mrs. Campbell—you see I've 
| brought her safely home to you!” and shook 
| the old laly by both hands in a manner that 


ing all that, I expect to find myself married to | Paul called out, looking round ; but no Charley ' cansed her to look up bewildered. 


one or both of them some day without know- | 
ing it!” 

“Then | should recommend you to think 
about taking flight as soon as you can,’’ said 
Paul, laughing. 

“Think! but I tell you, my boy, that when 
I'm with one of them she rattles away so that 
I can’t even hear myself think—and the other 
thinks so much, that it seems a waste to do it 
oneself too!"’ 

The party (consisting of the two widows, 
Miss Ellis, and a Mr. and Mrs. Churchill, con- 
nexions of Eleanor’s, and excellent humdrum 
people, who were never in anybody’s way) was 
soon mounted, and en route for Stoneleigh and 
Kenilworth. Paul and Eleanor, as usual, rode 
first, followed by Mrs. Heathcote, who was a 
beautifal rider, and looked particularly well on 
horseback, and Mr. Noel; Caroline Ellis and 
Mr. and Mre. Churchill rode abreast, and 
brought up the rear. 

“The estate has improved immensely since 
then,’’ said Lady Torwood, continuing their 
conversation. ‘‘You would not know the 
farms again if you were to go overthem. All 
your tenants have thriven and made them 
thrive, and Mr. Burton tells me it is now one 
of the most flourishing properties in 
shire.”’ 

“T am delighted to hear such a good ac- 
count of my nursling,’’ said Paul, lightly, 
‘“‘and hope it may answer its present pro- 
mise.’’ 

‘Poor Lord Torwood took great interest in 
my old home,’’ Eleanor went on resolutely, 
‘‘and in all the people about it, and we spent 
two or three months there during——. He had 
planned a new village school just at the gate 
leading into the meadow from the high road, 
avd would, I think, eventually have made 
it his pet place. L[assure you we neither of 
us ever forgot to whom we owed its preserva- 
tion.’’ 

“TI have aiways understood Lord Torwood 
was a most benevolent man,’’ Paul answered, 
determined not to be behindhand in the sub- 
ject she had chosen. 

*You would have liked and respected him, 
I am sure,’’ Eleanor said, gravely. 

A huge note of interrogation seemed to 
dance up and down before Paul as he heard 
this last remark; but he did not say anything. 

*T live new chiefly at Chesterton, my dower- 
houze,’’ resumed Lady Turwood. ‘I have 
neither courage nor spirits to face the solitude 
of Vaughan with—its recoliections.”’ 

‘*They must indeed be mournful ones,’’ Paul 
said, considerately, ‘‘ after what you have just 
told me. Your last associations with it must 
be very sad.’’ 

‘““My last?’ Eleanor repeated, looking 
straight before her. ‘‘Yes, my last. But I 
have many bitter associations with what was 
once a very happy home.”’ 

Paul shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

“Why nourish them?’’ he said. ‘I had 
thought you were more philosophical, Lady 
Torwood. Let the dead past bury its dead!”’ 

‘*But even then I ain bound to be its chief 
mourner!’’ Eleanor answered, with some bit- 
terness. ‘Believe me, lam not ambitious of 
the post. Will you give me my ‘ warrant of 
release’ from it?’’ she added, suddenly, and 
looking round at Paul. 

‘*If [had had the power,’’ Paul answered, 
again in a light tone, and with an icy smile on 
his lips, ‘-it should have been given long ago 
—without your asking what you have a right 
to command.’’ And a Grandisonian attack 
again caused Captain Fletcher to bow to his 





| Paul Fletcher never tell you? 


He 


horses’s mane. 
A slight sigh escaped Lady Torwood. 
‘*But are you sure this is the way ?!’’ 
Mr. Noel to his faircompanion, & they branch- 


rejoin the Kenilworth road again ?”’ 
“Oh, it’s all right,’ said Mrs. Heathcote, 


laughing, ‘‘we shall get to the end of it by- 


and-by. Mr. and Mrs. Churchill and Caroline 
and so we have the majority on our side. 
Never mind the others, Mr. Noel. I dare say 
they’re very happy. You know that’s a very 
old story now. What? don't you know? 
Of course not, 
by-the- by, for there’s no doubt she behaved 
shamefully to him.’ 
ceeded to enlighten Mr. Noel, as far as her 
knowledge went, on the past history of Lady 
Torwood and Captain Fletcher. ‘But 1 see 
it’s all coming right again,’’ Milly ended, 
cheerfully; ‘it's such fun her being a 
widow ‘"’ 

‘There's no doubt that that must make 
her more irresistible,’ said Mr. Noel, ‘‘ and 
so you played her this trick on purpose, Mrs. 
Heathcote *”’ 

‘What trick? Oh, the road, you mean? I 
never said there was a road round, though 
there might have been; | never came this 
way before. But we've ridden too far to turn 


back. Do look at Caroline, plodding along on | 


said | 


} 
| 
“Does it | 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


Did | 


And Mrs. Heathcote pro- | 


answered, neither was any such individual in 


sight. 


“They must hare lagged bebind,’’ Paul 
said to Lady Torwood; ‘‘we had better push 
on, though, and not wait for them. It is 
getting very heavy, ani I think you had bet- 
ter take shelter in Kenilworth. They are sure 
to join us there, as that was to be the limit of 
our ride.”’ 

It was good advice, for the rain was gradual- 
ly increasing, and soon fell in torrents mingled 
with bail, while a cutting north wind struck 
chill upon Eleanor’s not very robust frame. 
The best plan, Paul thought, was for them to 
take shelter at the inn till the storm was over; 
the others were just behind them, he said, and 
would rejoin them. So they rode on as fast as 
they could, and before long Lady Torwood was 
safely installed before a bright fire in the inn- 
parlor, where Captain Fletcher, after having 
had the horses put up, speedily rejoined her. 
After watching for some time in vain at the 
window, Paul decided that it was no use ex- 
pecting the rest of the party any longer, 
begged Lady Torwood not to be uneasy—they 
must have taken a wrong turn at the cross 
roads, or ridden desperately home again; but 
as she was safely housed now, they had much 
better remain where they were till the rain was 
over, and make themselves as comfortable as 
they could under the circumstances. So Elea- 
nor resigned herself to her fate and the fire, 
which, after all, when she looked at the sheets 
of rain plashing against the window, was not 
a bad alternative. The fire crackled cheerily, 
Paul drew a comfortable arm-chair to one side 
of it, while Lady Torwood dried her habit at 
the other, and presently the tidy little waitress 
came ‘‘trippingly,’’ as Mr. Tennyson would 
say, with a tea-tray in her hand, which she de 
posited on a little table beside them. ‘‘ Missus 
had sent it up, as she thought the lady might 
like the chill taken off her.”’ 

Paul had never seen Eleanor make tea, he 
remembered (a trifling recollection, to be sure, ) 
as he now watched her, since that last evening 
at Vaughan. Whatever she did was gracefully 
done. She certainly was more beautiful than 
any one he had ever seen. 

He was rather amused with this little 
episode ; he would not have believed, two years 
ago, that he could be thrown so completely 
tete-a-tele with her as he was to-day, and have 
been so quiet and unconcerned. Captain 
Fletcher’s spirits rose with the occasion. He 
felt a general sensation of Lien-etre stealing over 
him, a strange lightness of heart. It was the 
contrast between the outlook and the in, he 
thought; we are material creatures after all. 
It was the fire that gave him such a particular 
sense of satisfaction. Lady Torwood did not 
seem so fully to share it, therefore Captain 
Fletcher became compassionate, and did all in 
his power to enliven her. When he unbent, 
no one could be a pleasanter companion than 
Paul, and now he exerted himself to the ut- 
most, and with success. Eleanor became ani- 
mated also, and, in short, it would be impos- 
sible to imagine a more agreeable hour than 
they both spent in the little inn-parlor at Ken- 
ilworth. We don’t think they once mentioned 
Amy Robsarg or Tressillian, which would have 
been the right thing to do in the right place, 
but the former subject would have been too 
dismal for their present mood, the latter infi- 
nitely too prosaic. An odd change had come 
over Paul Fletcher that afternoon; the tea 
must have been made with water from the 
fountain of oblivion. It was the Paul Fletcher 





again with youth and spirits, ‘‘ petillant 
d’esprit’’—not the stern, satirical personage 
who had ridden away that day from Leaming- 
| ton, and bowed with such ceremonious dignity 
to Lady Torwood over his horse’s mane, on the 
way. Paul had forgotten everything that day ; 
forgotten his disappointment, bis bitterness of 
spizit; it was Eleanor Vanghan who sat beside 
him—Eleanor Vaughan, his first love! As 
they talked, the inn-parlor at Kenilworth 
| vanished, they sat once more in the well- 
| known library ‘‘at home,” as Paal had once 
| fondly called it. Eleanor was in her gentlest 
| mood; gently, and with smiles, she looked 
into that loving face—ah! so through life her 
eyes would ever meet his !—so through youth, 
| and middle life, and hoar old age—so till death 
| it would be! No cloud of falsehood or betrayal 
| had ever darkened, would ever darken, the 


| brightness of those eyes ! 


And as they sat thus together, the oaken 
door at the end of the room opened, Eleanor’s 
deer-hound bounded in, and in the doorway 
stood the dear old squire, with his silvery hair, 
and kindly face, and cordial smile, while— 

Illusion, alas! The door had opened—but it 
was the door of the parlor at Kenilworth, it 
was only ‘‘missus, who had sent up to say 
that the rain was over, as the lady wished to 


_know.’’ So there was no more time for dream- 
| ing. The evening was closing in and they must 
| make the best of their way home. 


Bat the 
spell was still on Paul; for when the horses 


of three years back that eat there—buoyant | 


| ‘What epirits Captain Fletcher is in, my 
| dear!’’ Mrs. Campbell said, in an inquiring 
| tone of voice, after he had made his exit in the 
| same rather wild manner. 

| ** Paul?” said Lady Torwood; ‘‘yes, he is 
| more like himself to-night.” And for a few 
minutes she leaned thoughtfully against the 
chimney-piece. 

‘‘It was very thoughtless of Milly Heath- 
cote to take the wrong road,’”’ Mrs. Campbell 
went on, indignantly. 

‘*Very,’’ was Lady Torwood’s complacent 
rejoinder. 

“Caroline told me when she came in, that 
the followed them, of course thinking Mrs. 
Heathcote knew the way. You know she 
never sees anything; she doesn't even see that 
Mr. Noel evidently regards her with an eye of 
affection, but maintains that he is paying his 
addresses to Mrsv Heathcote. As if / couldn’t 
judge,’’ Mrs. Campbell added, drawing herself 
up with a jerk. “It might have been very 
disagreeable for you !”’ 

**Very,’’ said Lady Torwood again, but with- 
out taking the trouble to inquire to which part 
of Mrs. Campbell’s speech the latter remark 
pertained. 

Paul Fletcher’s warning to Mr. Noel had not 
been uncalled for; for, to own the truth, that 
gentleman had contrived to place himself in a 
rather awkward predicament. With that pe- 
culiar turn for compliment which his compa- 
triots are celebrated for, Mr. Noel had rarely 
been in Mrs. Heathcote’s society without so 
conducting himself as to appear entirely her 
s'ave—an appearance which, to be still farther 
candid, the fair and fast widow had done her 
best to convert into a reality. Whereas, on 
the other hand, strange as it may appear after 
his decided disavowal to Paul, the steady, 
solemn qualities and charms of Caroline Ellis 
were gradually bringing Mr. Noel’s volatile af- 
fections to an anchor. A crisis of some kind 
he felt was at hand, and he became more and 
more convinced of this as he found himself 
tete-a-tete with Miss Ellis the morning after their 
ride towards Kenilworth. He had called with 
Paul to inquire after them, and the latter, 
hearing Lady Torwood was fatigued and still in 
her room, had left him at the Regent, Mr. 
Noel suddenly remembering that he had some- 
thing very particular to say to Mrs. Campbell. 
When he entered*the drawing-room, how- 
ever, he found, to his surprise, only Miss Ellis 
there, Mrs. Campbell being with Lady Tor- 
wood. However, as she probably would come 
down again soon, he thought he might as well 
remain till she did so, and that was how he 
found himself tete-a-tete with Caroline. Mr. 
Noel was in an unusually grave mood that 
morning. His companion, on the contrary, 
seemed to have acquired some of his surplus 
vivacity. Indeed, it was generally observable 
now that in Charley’s presence a greater 
amount of vitality animated Miss Ellis’s other- 
wise apathetic nature. 

‘*And you think you have really no preju- 
dice against Ireland, Miss Ellis?’’ said Mr. 
Noel, continuing a conversation which now 
and then touched upon dangerous ground. 

‘*Caroline and I will come and pay you a 
visit there, if you like, Mr. Noel,’ said a voice 
at the door, which made him start. Mrs. 
Heathcote had a way of coming into the room 
without being heard, which, to say the least, 
was sometimes dangerous. ‘‘I delight in Ire- 
land, and want of all things to see more of it. 
We were only quartered at Belfast when I was 
there, before we were ordered out, so—where’s 
Eleanor, Carry? Tired? I’m sorry the ride 
or the society should have been too much for 
her,’’ Mrs. Heathcote went on, laughing. 

Miss Ellis lapsed into her customary stolidity. 
Mrs. Heathcote always acted like a refrigerator 
upon her. 

“It’s getting late, too,’’ said Milly, taking 
out her watch. ‘One o’clock.” (Mr. Noel 
had been precisely an hour and a-half waiting 
till Mrs. Campbell came down.) ‘‘I have 
been at the pump-room since twelve, waiting 
for afriend who had appointed to meet me 
there, and he—she, I mean—lef? me there.” 


Here Mrs. Heathcote coughed, and poor 
Charley became hot all of a sudden. He had 
quite forgotten the engagement Mrs. Heath- 
cote had made for him the previous day. He 
| was in for it now, he felt. 

“Some more important engagement, how- 
ever, I suppose,’’ Mrs. Heathcote continued, 
playing with her watch<chain. ‘My friend 
lacks your punctuality, I am afraid, Mr. 
ay the fair widow raised her eyes delibe- 
rately to Charley's face. 

‘Don’t be too unmercifal, Mrs. Heathcote,” 
he said, rallying. ‘I am sure your friend will 
never so tramagress again! If yow are too se- 
vere upon our faults, where are we to find mer- 
ciful judgment ?’’ an ambiguous speech on the 
part of Mr. Noel which might be differently in- 
terpreted, as his side glance at Miss Ellis show- 
ed he intended it should. 





“The criminal confides too much in my hu- 
mane indulgence, I have no doubt,”’ Milly an- 
swered, now looking down and buttoning her 
beautifally-fitting glove. A pause ensued. 

“I think I had better go and see if Lady 
| Torwood is coming down,” said Miss Ellis, put- 
ting down her work. 

‘“* Not on any account, Miss Ellis," Charley 
exclaimed, hastily. ‘I beg you won't disturb 
her on my account—pray don’t go. I must be 
going myself directly—a very particular en- 
gagement.’’ 

‘Tam glad to see that (unlike my friend) 
you are so particular, Mr. Noel,’’ Milly said, 
dryly. ‘‘Never mind, Caroline, dear, I can 
wait.”’ 

And Mrs. Heathcote settled herself yet more 
comfortably in her arm-chair. 

“What a beautiful bouquet,’’ she said, look- 
ing round the room; “ where did you get it.”’ 

‘*Mr.—”’ began Caroline. 

** Paul Pletcher sent it for Lady Torwood by 
me this morning,’’ Mr. Noel interrupted, with 
equal truth and politeness. 

Caroline opened her eyes wide and looked 
steadfastly at him. Charley returned the look 
beseechingly. Mrs. Heathcote unbuttoned her 
other glove. 

‘Have you and Eleanor the same taste in 
flowers, then, Carry?’’ she asked quietly.— 
‘White camelias and violets are your favor- 
ites, are they not? That was such a lovely 
bouquet you sent me for Lady Maynard’s ball, 
on Tuesday, Mr. Noel. And, by-the-by, I 
quite forgot to thank you forthe songs. It was 
so kind of you to remember them!”’ Again 
Caroline looked up. 

Mrs. Heathcote grew every moment more re- 
lenting towards the culprit, and better satisfied 
apparently with herself; and so the conversa- 
tion went on, Charley finding it more and more 
difficult to keep the “‘justemilieu”’ between his 
two fair companions, till at last, in despair, he 
rose to go, and parted with the consciousness 
that Caroline’s manner to him had entirely 
changed since the morning, and that its haugh- 
ty, offended composure formed a marked con- 
trast to Mrs. Heathoote’s, as his tormentor 
smiled him a gracious farewell, and took her 
bonnet off as he left the room, “‘ to have alittle 
chat with dear Caroline,’’ as she herself ex- 
pressed it. 


Lady Torwood had recovered from her fa- 
tigue, and was able to receive Captain Fletcher 
when he called again that afternoon “on his 
way’’ past the Regent. The change remarka- 
ble on the preceding day was still apparent in 
him. He had found fairy treasure at Kenil- 
worth. Ah, it was more than magic, though ! 
—it was, or might become, reality! Why 
should happiness not again be his? He had 
had his fill of disappointment—looked dreary 
solitude long enough in the face; his share of 
the trials which in some form must come to all, 
was atanend. Might he not take the weight 
of caution and suspicion from off his heart and 
let it beat and bound again as it had done of 
yore’ The poor heart in its stone prison yearn- 
ed so earnestly for freedom ! 

‘*How good of you to come again,’’ Lady 
Torwood said, extending her little hand from 
the couch on which she sat near the fire. 

Paul smiled as he held the delicate hand in 
his own. (Paul’s hand was avery character- 
istic one, not small or fleshy, but well shaped 
and with determination in every muscle and 
line of it ; a hand that looked as if it had never 
been idle, and as if it could handle an oar or a 
rod—ay, and sterner implements, too, with 
equal facility.) 

‘** Are you quite rested ?’’ he said, in answer. 
**I am afraid I rode too fast for you; I think I 
forgot what I was doing—I forgot everything 
yesterday.” ° 

“*Did you !’’ Lady Torwood blushed as she 
said. She did not merely change color as she 
used to long ago; this time the blush came 
straight from her heart. ‘‘I feel quite rested 
now, though. But I am not equal to very much 
exertion yet. Repose is a blessed thing—re- 
pose of mind and body.’’ And Eleanor sighed 
rather sadly. 

Paul looked anxiously at her. She did in- 
deed not look robust, though the subdued air 
and tone about her to-day made her more 
charming than in her most brilliant hours.— 
There was something touching in the half hu- 
mility of her attitude as she sat with her 
usually haughty head bent down, and her 
hands lying folded together on her lap, gleam- 
ing light upon the dark drapery of her gown. 
She was subdued in reality—she was changed ; 
had she, too, not known mach sorrow of its 
kind? and after all, had she been happy in 
the life she had chosen, had it not perhaps 
been one long regret and repentance ? 

Such thoughts passed through Paul Fletch- 
er’s mind as he watched her. 

‘*Repose?’’ he repeated. ‘‘It depends so 
much on the individual mind which seeks it. 
With us men, for instance, action is often the 
greatest repose. It requires a certain amount 
of happiness to enable one to find repose of 
mind in rest of body. To escape from a greater 
evil to a lesser is, I believe, the truest repose 
—and so I have often found it in great exer- 
tion, A racked and wearied mind and heart 
often prove the best goad to bodily work. 
They make fine soldiers in every profession.”’ 

“They give the energy of desperation, if 
you will,’’ said Lady Torwood, looking regret- 
fully at Paul, ‘‘and the after-weariness of over- 
fatigue; but exhaustion is surely not rest.” 

“Cam you teach me what is?’ Paul said, 
earnestly. 

Lady Torwood shook her head. 

“I must first find it myself,”’ she said.— 
‘Charity fulfilled, preachers would tell you, 





is the surest step towards it; and in charity 
lies one thing—forgiveness of injuries’’—her 
voice trembled as she went on—‘‘and if you 
would find rest yourself, to give rest first to 
another; where you have been injured, to for- 
give!” 

Paul Fletcher started. Outwardly calm, 
within he was terribly agitated. He knew by 
the tone of her voice, by the eyes raised to his 
as he stood leaning against the chimney- piece 
beside her, that Eleanor Vaughan —Eleanor 
whom he had so loved—was now a supplian 
before him. Eleanor—humbled, repentant= 
once more free. 

‘*Eleanor!’’ he said, looking down into her 
face. 

So in the old days he had looked, so called, 
the suppliant then himself. How had she an- 
swered then? 

Once more his eyes met hers, and though 
the same haughty glance did not now repel 
him, still they could not meet his long. Elea- 
nor’s eyes were not true eyes, and Paul felt it. 
In an instant the spell that had for the last two 
days been on him was dissolved—the fairy 
gold turned to dross. It was but glamour over 
him ; the old deep first love was dead; it had 
not revived, it never would again. He looked 
at the hand that now covered Eleanor’s face, 
and guarded by its diamond circlet he saw 
the plain gold wedding-ring. It acted like a 
counter-charm. For that ring, for glitter and 
tinsel like those diamonds, she had bartered 
his heart and his love—destroyed the happiness 
of his youth. Cold, ambitious, worldly as she 
had then been, her nature could not now be so 
entirely changed. False she had been—false 
she would still be; twice she had betrayed him— 
she would betray him again. He could forgive 
her, but he never could trust her again ; never 
honor and confide in her as his soul felt it 
must honor and confide in her whom it chose 
as its mate. Without trath, on what founda- 
tion could he build his happiness’ All this 
passed with lightning rapidity through Paul 
Fletcher's mind during the intense pause that 
followed the utterance of her name. Lady Tor- 
wood did not speak, but as much as was in her 
nature to feel she then felt. It was in an alter- 
ed tone, but one of great feeling, that Paul 
Fletcher spoke again. 

‘*T am not wrong in thinking that you speak 
of the past?’’ he said. ‘And if it be so—if 
ever a thought of me has given you a moment 
of unrest—one pang of self-reproach—let it be 
so no longer. For my sake, and for the sake 
of olden days, Eleanor, believe me—that I have 
forgiven—that I do now forgive |"’ 

He took her hand in his and held it with 
the kindliness of a friend—no fervent clasp as 
in those olden days. He now felt calmly and 
with friendliness towards her, as she had wirh- 
ed he should. Again Eleanor raised her beau- 
tifal eyes to his, but Paul met their beseeching 
glance unwaveringly. He had decided; he 
never could waver from this resolve again. 

A deadly paleness overspread Lady Tor- 
wood’s face, and, as she turned her eyes down- 
wards, a tear went slowly rolling down her 
cheek and fell on Paul’s hand. It atoned for 
much. And if Paul Fletcher had been twice 
BETRAYED, we believe that in that moment he 
Was & SKCOND TIME AVENGED. 


The next day Captain Fletcher left Leaming- 
ton, thereby giving rise to sundry surmises, 
among which the most popular was that he 
had been refused by Lady Torwood. His 
wound still causing him much bad health, he 
regretfully sold out of the army, and went 
abroad by his doctor’s orders. Previous to his 
return from Caffraria he had inherited from a 
distant relation, and though not precisely a rich 
man, was at any rate entirely independent, 
and thus enabled to roam whither he would 
over the world’s surface; in which agreeable 
employment he spent the next two years, ac- 
quiring perchance wisdom, perchance happi- 
ness, perchance rest—and perchance also, nei- 
ther one nor the other. 

Mr. Noel’s affairs came to what you will 
doubtless consider a more satisfactory conclu- 
sion. His last meeting with Mrs. Heathcote 
had decided the matter, and turned his feelings 
towards her into those of perfect abhorrence ; 
while from force of contrast we suppose, Miss 
Ellis’s star became quite in the ascendant. His 
peace with her was not so difficult to make as 
from her former stolidity and dignity of cha- 
racter one might have imagined, and very 
shortly after Caroline Ellis became Mrs. Noel. 
The marriage has improved them both we are 
happy to hear, Caroline’s sterling sense and 
straightforwardness acting as an excellent 
counterpoise to Charley’s rather flighty and 
(to speak moderately) imaginative character, 
which in its turn acts as leaven upon her. 

Lady Torwood, whom we take leave of two 
years after the last scene we have recorded, 
was then still unmarried, though besieged with 
offers and in the full zenith of her beauty.— 
People said that the besutifal widow was still 
entirely wedded to the memory of her husband. 
Poor thing, she had been 80 devoted to him. 


A Rova. Rexepr ror trax Govr.—The King 
(James 1.) killed a buck in Eltham Park, and 
bathed his bare feet and legs in the blood, as a 
cure for the gout. Again: The King going 
to Oatlands, Oking, and Windsor ; his legs are 
recovered; he bathes them in every stag and 
buck’s belly, on the place where he kills them. 
Money 80 scarce that £20,000 worth of jewels 
has to be pawned to meet the expense of this 
progress.—From the English State Papers, 

You may break, you may ruin the'vace if you 


will— 
But the scent of the roses will cling to it stifl. 
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"| In the above theory of the duty of a newspe- 
per, the question as to the moral or immaral 
effect of what may be published, is put aside 
a8 a matter worthy of no consideration. The 
Tribune says, in effect, whether my readers be 
made better or made worse by what is daily 
spread before them, is none of my business— 
“am I my brother's keeper?’’ Did such a 
thing happen? is it of sufficient “‘ interest’’ to 
be chronicled! if these two questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, then, as public 
journalists, we may publish an account of it, 
even to its minutest and most revolting details ; 
and it is simply pradery to object to our doing 
80. 

For instance, a case involving infidelity to 
the matrimonial obligation, is brought before 
the Courts of Justice. That case, owing to the 
social position of the parties, creates consider- 
able sensation. In order to determine it justly, 
the most revolting details necessarily must be 
laid before Court and Jury. The Tribune ar- 
gues that it is simply doing its duty as a pub- 
lic journalist, in reproducing all that moral 
filth in its columns, and by so doing sending 
it, in all its putridity, into the bosoms of thou- 
sands of families. 

Against such a false rule of duty as this, we, 
asa public journalist, most earnestly protest. 
It is not the business of a newspaper, intended 
, for general perusal, thus to cast entirely aside 
all consideration of the probable moral effect of 
what it may publish ; and distribute the pro- 
lifie seeds of good and evil, purity and impu- 
rity, with an impartial hand. 

Every journalist knows that it is impossible 
for him to publish al! the current news of the 
| day, in the minuteness of its detail. It is 
therefore the very business of an editor to de- 
cide what portions of that news shall be pub- 
lished, and how briefly or minutely the publi- 
cation in each case shall be made. As the edi- 
tor therefore must shorten, expurgate or ex- 
punge something, it is asking nothing unfair of 
him, when we demand that he should shorten 
or suppress such portions of the news as are 
calculated to injure rather than benefit his 








TERMS, &0. 
The terme of THE POST are B8 a year, if paid in ad 
vance—S3, if not paid in advance. [[~ The frst year’s 
mast always be paid in advance. For $5, 


(and ene to getter up of Ciub,) 10,00 “ 
Thirteen, (and one to getter up of Ciub,) 15,00 “ 
Twenty (and one to getter up of Ciub,) 90,00 “ 
Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
mest remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to 
the subsaription price, aa we have to prepay the United 
Btates postage. 
ADDITIONS TO CLUBS — Any person having the 
money and names for a C.ub, may add new names to 
it at the same rate, provided the ‘atter will al'ow their 
subscriptions to end at the same time those of the main 
list do. Wewill cuppiy the back numbers if we have 
them. Our object is to nave ali the subcriptions in each 
Club end at the same time, and thus prevent confusion. 
The money for Clubs mast always be sent in advance. 
When the sum is arge,a draft shouid be procured if pos - 
ibie—-the cost of which may be deducted from the 
emeert. Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 132 South Third Street, Phi'ade phia. 
REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—-We caanct 
undertake to return rejected communications. If the 
artic'« is worth preserving, it is generally worth making 
& clean copy of. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Rerpectfully declined :—*‘‘ Love of Nature ; ‘‘ The 
Wish ;"’ “ The Cousins—e Story of Thanksgiving 
Day.” 
8.M. Your ‘ Suicide’s Song’’ has merit, but the 
theme is objectionable. Try again. 





TO CHANCE READERS. 

We call the attention of chance readers of 
Tux Poser to our Prospectus for Next Year in 
another column. They will see by reading 
it, we think, that they cannot do better than 
enroll themselves upon the long list of our 
subscribers. The $1,680 story, by the dis- 
tinguished author, Mr, G. P. R. James, will 





we certainly should have started immediately 
to see a woman who considers one of her 
kisses worth the rather uncommon sum of 
$6,000. We infer, of course, that she is beau- 
tifal as Aphrodite, and had never before been 
kissed by mortal man. The kissing seems to 
have been done in the presence of “‘seventy 
witnesses’’—what an idea of privacy that fel- 
low must have had! For our own part, we 
should consider a kiss in the presence of such 
a multitude, not worth the trouble of screwing 
up one’s mouth about. We would as leave 
kiss the back of our hand atonce. And to 


salute as it necessarily must have been ~ why 
the lady who could make a charge like that, 
ought to have ridden with the gallant six hun- 
dred at Balaklava. How ‘the breach was finally 
healed’’—which the report tantalizingly ne- 
glects to tell—is what readers generally would 
like to know ; and we hope one of the parties 
will enlighten us upon the subject. 


Crrisrrmms.—We learn from 
Weekly,’’ that Thomas Carlyle, the famous 
English author, isa ‘‘ Democzat’’—that ‘Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer-Lytton is the son of 


and that ‘‘if the Democratic system were more 
thoroughly carried out (in New York city)—if the 
Democracy did not tie its own hands, and neu- 
tralize its own strength by assuming administrative 
duties for which it is unfitted—there seems every 
reagon to suppose that New York would be 
as well governed a city as there is in the 
world.”’ 


Carlyle, if his works are to be credited, is a 
thorough-going believer in Aristocracy and 


Bulwer’s mother was a ‘‘ Miss’’—and that it is 


think of being charged #6,000 for such a formal | 


** Harper's | 


General Bulwer and Miss Lytton of Knebworth | 
Park, Hants, where he now resides when not | 
at his town residence, Park Lane, London’’— , 


Upon which we may remark, that Thomas | 


Monarchy—that we never heard before that | 
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bary has been informed by a friend who is 
travelling in the United States, that ‘ during 
the last two months be has not met with a sin- 
gle old man who was in hale condition." The 
Earl, who is great on the promotion of sani- 


bad way in this country. These travellers are 
@ queer set of fellows—at seeing what is 


where to be seen, commend us to the whole 
fraternity. It having been well established, 





| Witnesses, that in our cities, nine people out of 
| ten board at the large hotels, we suppose that 
| the fact that there is not a hearty old man in 
| America will soon be registered beside it, for a 
| pitying world to weep over. 

| ja The new stone arsenal in New York city, 
_ was blown down by the wind on the 19th—loss 
| from $50,000 to 260,000. Our New York friends 
;}seem unlucky with their public buildings. 


| The City Hall (of brick and wood) burnt, the 
| Crystal Palace (made of iron and glass) burnt, 
and now the sfone arsenal blown down, we held 
| up our hands in wonder, and ask what the 


' 


} 


Amvarae Ovseavation.—The Earl of Shaftes- | would present to the atmosphere an opposing 


surface of more than two and a half feet. As- | 
suming that when a body attains a velocity ball 
sixteen feet per second, the atmospheric re- 

sistance is equal to one pound per foot of op- 


| Posing surface, which is less than the true 


not to be seen, and not seeing what is every- 


by the testimony of several intelligent foreign | 


taking the rule, that the resistance increases 
with the square of the velocity, we find at 128 | 
feet per second, a resistance of sixty-four 
pounds per foot of surface, or 160 pounds to | 
two and a half feet. This, then, would appear 
to be the greatest velocity that can be acquired 
by 160 pounds when carrying with it an op 
posing surface of two and a half feet. A body 
falling to the earth with this velocity would 
strike with a momentum equal to 20,450 
pounds, provided it be of a substance suffi- 
ciently tenacious not to separate, but should 
the concussion dash it into fragmenta, each 


| particle flying off, would retain a part of the 


Gothamites will use for a building material | 


| next. New York tron will not stand fire, New 


| York stone will not stand wind—only one ma- 


| terial seems left them ; let them try as a last 
| resort, New York brass —that, we warrant, will | 


stand anything! 


Xew Publications. 











| ‘deep into the earth.”’ 
Tug AvrocRaT oF THE BREAKFAST TABLE | 


(Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston,) has gather- 


| ed his inimitable talk from a year’s “ Atlantic 


Monthlies,’’ into one nice volume, with illus- 


momentum, and consequently diminish the 
force of the stroke. It would, however, be 
sufficient to crush and mutilate the body ofa 
man, but not so great as to 
minute atoms,”’ 
earth.”’ 

Very little thought must convince any one 
that the computation that has gone the 
rounds, is not true in fact. It would give to 
the falling man, at the moment of reaching 
the earth, a velocity of 1,000 feet per second. 
This is a greater velocity than a cannon-ball 
can be made to retain for a distance of half a 
mile. 


‘shatter it into 
orto ‘‘bury it deep into the 


Such a velocity would render falling 
drops of rain invisible, and would crush hail- 


stones to minute atoms, them | 


or ‘drive’’ 
In point of fact a body descending by its 


gravity through the atmosphere, will be ac- | 


|celerated in a continually diminishing ratio, 


trations by Hoppin, illastrations which, we | 
must say, by no means correspond with the | 


excellence of the letter-press. Bat, happily, 
| the pictures do not impair the merits of the 
| reading. Friends who have heard Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes discourse at ‘‘the breakfast 
| table’’ in Boston and elsewhere, agree that he 
| talks exactly as the aut: .t writes; so we 
suppose they can produce t).ese papers in pub- 
| lie support of his private reputation as the best 


| Will acquire a velocity of 600 feet per second ; | 


until it reaches a velocity at which the at- | 
mospheric resistance is equal to the weight of | 
the descending body. This will be its maxi- | 
mum velocity; from this point its speed must | 
gradually diminish, owing to the greater den- 
sity of the air near the earth. 

A ball of platina, let fall from a great height, | 
a ball of lead, less than 400 feet; a falling | 
cork, less than 60 feet; while a falling feather | 
makes scarcely any progress. 
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THR SATURDAY EVENING POS 


DEVOTED TO PURE LITERATURE, 


tary reform, infers therefrom that we are in a | resistance in the air near the carth; then | THE NEWS, AGRICULTURE, 


G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., MARY HOWITT, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, T. S. AKTHUR, &c. 


The Proprietors of THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING POST would call the attention of the public 
to their long-established sheet, and especially to 
their BRILLIANT ARRANGEMENTS for the 


/ coming year. Tur Post is peculiarly — to 
t 


the wants of COUNTRY FAMILIES, as it con- 
tains weekly not only a large amount of the Best 
Literature, but the Latest Ngws, Agricultural Es- 
says and Information, Domestic Receipts, Ac- 
counts of the Markets, &c., &e., dc. i 

In its Literary Department measures have 
been taken to render the coming year one of 
Unusual Interest. Determined to obtain for Tax 
Post the very best talent that could be procured, 
we have made arrangements with the distinguish- 
ed author, G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., for the aid of 
his brilliant and fertile pen. We design ores 
the year with an Historical Novelet by this gifte 
author, to be entitled 


THE CAVALIER, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esa., 


Author of ‘Richelieu,’’ ‘‘ Mary of Burgundy,”’ 
‘The Old Dominion,” &c., &c. 


To show that we have hesitated at no reasonab 
expense to procure the very best talent for o 
readers, we may be allowed to state that we pay 
Mr James for the above Novelet the eum of 


$1,680.00! 


an amount which, though large, is simply in ac- 
cordance with the usual rates that Mr. Jomes’s 
high reputation enables him to command. We 
may further add that Mr. JAMES WILL WRITE 


, EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 


In addition to * THE 
have already secured 


THREE STORIES from MARY HOWITT 


a lady whose name and literary abilities are pro- 
bably known wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

We may further state that GRACE GREEN- 
WOOD, the popular American authoress, will con- 
tribute regularly to our columns. A Series of Ar- 
ticles from her brilliant and graceful pen has been 


CAVALIER,” we 


| arranged for, to be entitled 


CITY SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS, 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In this Series, which will probably run through 
the whole year, our readers may anticipate a liter 


. 
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EQUILIBRIUM | Pary treat of no common character. 
—— ’' | A NOVELET, BY T. 8S. ARTHUR; 


LITERARY ANECDOTES, | our readers’ and the public’s old and approved 


| friend, has also been engaged to add to the trea- 


afunny way of ‘carrying out the Democratic | cunversationist in America. Surely, there 
system more thoroughly,’’ to take the election was never better talk than within the covers of | 
of the smaller officers from the people. Butwe | this volume. For it is marked not only by | 
live to learn. | the rarest frolic grace and wit, a humor as | 





readers. No editor puts in six columns relative 
to a prize fight or a seduction trial in his daily 
paper, without crowding out a very consider- 
able portion of the other news of the day. 


be of itself worth the price of the paper to 
clab subscribers—Mr. James’s last novel, Lorp 


Mowracu’s Pace, is now selling in book | 


form for $1,25. And then, besides, we de- 
sign ‘urnishing Taree Sronms from . Mary 
Howrrr, a Series of Bauaiayt Arnctizs from 
Grace Greexwoop, a Novseter by T. 8. Arravr, 
k&e., &e., &c. Add to these our Miscetiaye- 
ove and Acriccitvrat Articles, the Sascrions 
from Foren Socrces, the Forsiex and Do- 
meeric News, Taz Marxem, &c., &o., and our 
subscribers will have about raw times the 
worth of their money. But see Prospectus. | 


Taking the Tribune even on its own princi- 
ple, therefore—allowing it to publish the fact 
of the recent prize fight as a part of ‘‘ the his- 
tory of the time,’’—it is not justified in send- 
ing a reporter all the way to Canada, in order 
that the whole disgraceful affair might be told 
to its minutest and most disgraceful particu- 
lars. The editor who considers a-prize fight to 
be of so much importance in a “ historical’ 
point of view, as to demand the unusual favor 
of a reporter sent all the way to Canada, and 
six columns of space, evidently is better fitted 
by nature for the management of some prize- 
fighter’s ‘‘organ,’’ than to be the head of a 
‘*moral’’ and ‘ reformatory’’ sheet. The great 


Baotx at Oxce!—To those who design ma- 
king ap Clubs for Tue Post, we would say 
emphatically, Brow at Oxce. Even if you do | majority of respectable men, if asked whether 
not wish your subscriptions to commence be- | the prize fight referred to was a ‘‘ contemporary 
fore the first-of January, do not neglect to | occurrence’’ of ‘‘ sufficient interest to be chro- 
make up your Clubs ar oscs! Do not wait | nicled’’ to such an extent, doubtless would 
until the field is reaped before you commence | answer at once, with a laugh, in the negative. 
—but take the harvest at its opening. By so | Such would also answer, that the very way to 
doing you will save yourselves labor, and | elevate such disgraceful affairs into importance, 
greatly benefit us. Let our old friends espe- to make them the town talk, and to infuse a 
cially, who have stood by Tux Post through so | portion of pugilistic slang into the general cur- 


many summers cnd winters, fail not to Bacau 


rent of conversation, would be to pursue the 


at Oxcs!—and we will show our contempo- | course taken by the Tribune. 


raries of the press that ‘“‘some things can 


There is no doubt, however, as to the pecu- 


be done’’—not only ‘‘as well’’—but a little | niary policy of such six-columned reports— 
better than others. that is, if respectable people will permit them 
As we expect to receive a large accession to | to pass without a protest. The journalist who 
our list at the opening of the year, when we | can gather all kinds of readers to his net— 
design commencing Mr. James’s novelet of | good, bad and indifferent,—by having some- 
“Tus Cavauier,’”’ we would be obliged if | thing in his paper adapted to the tastes of each, 
those making up clubs to begin at that time, | of course will make money by the operation. 
would send them on as early as possible, in | Ifthe ‘‘saints’’ can be pleased with a minute 
order that we may so regulate our edition that | record of a Union Prayer Meeting on one page, 
none may fail in getting their papers without | while for the ‘“‘sinners’’ is dished up the last 
vexatious delays. When the bulk of a club | crim. con. case or prize fight on another,—and 
is made up, the names obtained can be sent | the former can be persuaded to tolerate the 
on, and the remainder forwarded afterwards, | presence of the nasty dish designed for the lat- 
when they will be added on our books. ter—of course money will be put into the pub- 
— aimee lisher’s purse by the transaction. Men of the 

A GRAVE QUESTION. world, however, who see the ‘‘saints’’ reading 

The V. Y. Tribune, by its six column report | Rewspapers conducted on such a diversified 
of the recent Prize Fight, seems to have drawn | principle, will be apt to conclude that they are 
upon itself the rebukes of a number of its | not altogether indifferent to the sensual ban- 
readers. In answer to which rebukes, it pens | quet set out for the ‘“‘sinners’’—and though 
a leading article, from which we extract the | such a judgment may be an uncharitable 
following :— one in a few cases, we incline to think that it 
It is the business of a newspaper to give an ac- hits the nail pretty nearly on the head in the 
ome & cotemporary occurrences of public inte- | main. 
rest. ‘Those ooourrences may be agreeable or re-| So much, for the present, on a matter which 
volting, gra or deplorable, beneficent or | |, only concerns all journalists, but, in a very 


th this the journalist, as such, 2 a 
has nothing todo. His task is to give a fair great degree, the cause of general morality an 
account of whatever is ape) render | virtue. The question, in fact, is, whether, 
sheet in truth “‘a map of busy life’—leav- | not only the leading New York presses, but 

his readers to read or leave unread accord J 
* « * «# | the whole newspaper press of the country, 
: shall be encouraged to depart from the old 
the history of the time? Is it of | landmarks of the profession, or whether they 
sufficient interest to be chronicled ?’’—if it is, shall continue to ** suppress”’ and * expur- 

we chronicle it, leaving our readers to 
ve on ate gate,’’ in the interests of virtue, as heretofore. 
shall sone oxo Our own opinion is, that nothing scarcely 
* .**£  * | gould be devised better adapted to injure the 
While we should hail with gladness any re- " d good morals, than the 
Aiable assurance that there would never be |" ont 1 a sors | the New 
a een eee neve | Tok Trine. Vs isa mixing of moval polocs 
theless, in case shall hereafter be one, be | York Tribune. It is a mixing of moral poison 
pretty — to give ome oy ong of aid A. with the datly and necessary intellectual food 
o nat, ue, not to the fact | of the whole community. {tis as if the cook 
Ce pete oo eee eet analy “sin eo | Should place upon the family table all kinds of 
. justifiably let itsink | meats, wholesome and unwholesome, fresh 
inte ‘Oblivion. In the case, we =! con- | and tainted, 'eaving the eaters, young and old, 
wero and the fight, in our editorial | to run the risk of choosing for themselves.— 
> bet we a Gpperahe to cap- Such a cook, unless she would take advice, 
We do not argue this matter. We have would soon be ‘‘ given a week’s warning’’—and 
it, decided upon it, and taken | so should such an éditor. 
tion. Those who want an expurgated i ’ 


Tus Nsw Fasnioxs.—Louis Napoleon, after 
great solicitation, has prevailed upon the 
French Empress to make a material alteration 
in the Fashions. Dresses no longer are to 





made so high as to display the ankles—at 
which all ladies with pretty understandings 
will rejoice, and all their unfortunate sisters 
weep. Crinoline is to be*narrowed in consi- 
derably—if not reformed altogether. And as 
for colors, the brightest and gayest and gandi- 
est are tobe the mode. Well, give us achange 
—we care not what, so that it is a change! 





A Curaistiay Trarric.—-The value of the 
opium yearly carried to China in British ves- 
sels from the British East Indies, is said to be 
over fifty millions of dollars. Two millions of 
Chinese, it is further said, die annually from 
the effects of this pernicious drug. Because 
the Chinese rulers endeavored to prevent this 
demoralizing traffic, war was made by England. 
The late treaty of the American Minister provides 
that the United States shall not interfere for 
the protection of American merchants who may 
engage in this contraband and destructive 
trade. In so providing, an example was set to 
England which is a perpetual rebuke to her 
sordid and unchristian love of gain in this par- 
ticular. Whether the clause referred to has 
anything to do with the attack of the London 
Times upon Mr. Reed, we know not—but it 
does not look improbable. 


Bank Nore Derecrors.—The Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the affairs of the 
Litchfield (Connecticut) Bank, state that one 
thousand dollars were paid by the Bank to the 
proprietors of the Bank Note Detectors in New | 
York City, to induce them to quote their notes | 
at a fictitious value. We need, now-a-days, a | 
Detector to keep us fully posted as to the tricks | 
of these publications. It is a matter of wonder, 


that every rascal in the country who can raise 


the means, is not publishing a Counterfeit 
Detector. 


Irishman—not a Yankee, Connecticut, or New 
Jersey, but a real bona side Irishman—succeed- 
ed recently in New York in palming off a stone 
watch upon a J/ew—positively upon a descend- 
ant of that shrewd old patriarch, Jacob. The 
latter, however, to his credit be it spoken, dis- 
covered the mistake in time to give Patrick 
into the care of another kind of watch, but one 
equally strong and impenetrable to that which 
he himself dealt in. The Jew’s watch was, 
however, a regular goer, as Patrick soon disco- 
vered. 


Ovr Crry Ramroans.—The way our citizens | 
patronize these roads is a curiosity. Fourteen | 
thousand persons travel on the Fifth and Sixth 

street road daily; 7,000 each on the Market 
street and Race and Vine streets; 8,000 on the | 
Second and Third streets, the aggregate reach- 

ing nearly 40,000 per day. Where all the 
half-dimes come from to pay the fares of these | 
40,000, perhaps ‘‘Uncle Sam” could tell. It | 
is hard to credit the story of “‘ hard times,” | 
when one sees the city cars constantly over-| 
loaded. 


Purmapecruia axp Caicaco.—‘‘ The last link | 
is finished which binds me to thee,”’ sings Phi- | 
ladelphia to Chicago. The route of 824 miles, | 
under one management, between the two cities, 
is the longest of uninterrupted travel in the , 
country. Freight on dry-goods.from Philadel- | 
phia to Chicago is four dollars a ton less than 
from New York or Boston. As a passenger 
route it is the most direct and convenient be- 
tween the North-West and the Eastern cities. 


Eveusn Fair Piay.—Our English cousins do 
not support Mr. Staunton in declining to play 
with Morphy. 
bound to take the field whenever challenged, 
or else yield the palm. This view is doubtless 
correct, though still it dees not prove that 
Morphy is the better player. There can be lit- 
tle doubt in chess circles upon that matter, 





sweep the ground, it is said, but are to be | 


however. Staunton is a first rate player—but 
then Morphy is a prodigy. 


| ja We would suggest to the publishers of 
acertain so-called ‘‘Journal of Civilization’ 
whether the letter D, substituted in place 
of the C in the name of their paper, would not 
convey a more accurate idea of its character? 

















with wood cuts. 





amiable as it is exuberant and various, and a 
| pathos that can bring to the eyes “‘ tears which 
| are wet,’’ but it is equally remarkable for its 
| nice and acute analysis of thought and life, its 


things, its scientific and literary learning, its 


_ dies ; and when he found, at the end, that he | 
| shrewd and wide observation of men and. 


| fellow-ruffians, he gratefully remarked, ‘*1 may 
| philosophic reach and puipose, its ample fund | 


| of humane and generous ideas, and its firm | 


| alliance with the great spirit which works in 
| the process of the age. If every breakfast 
| table had such an autocrat, would not the good 
| time coming sooner come? We think so. 


‘vera is a play by young Dumas, which 
made an immense sensation in Paris. It is in- 


|, whom I have known, says an English writer, 


| were Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Canning, and 
| Theodore Hook; but they were all dissimilar | 
| to each other, as if the realm of wit and humor 


Tue Demi-Monpr, (J. B. Lippincott & Co., | 


| teresting as exhibiting a phase of social life | 


| peculiar to Europe, and which may be consi- 


dered as a part, and a serious part, of what our 


| any one print it, though the writer, De Foe, 


| Social reformers are considering under the deli- | 


, cate name of ‘The Great Social Evil.’’ 
translation is made by Mrs. E. G: Squier; and 


| wit and spirit, which characterize, critics say, 
| the original. 

ZeNAIDA, by Frioresce Anpersoy, (J. B. Lip- | 
pincott, Phila.,) is the story of a beautiful hu- | 
man wild-flower, not the less pleasant because | 


The | 


well preserves, we should judge, the surprising | 


Lalande, the French astronomer, when the | 
Revolution broke out, only paid the more at- | 
tention to the revolutions of the heavenly bo- | 


! 


had escaped the fury of Robespierre and his 


thank my stars for it.’’ 
The most extraordinary conversational men 


were peopled by different races. Sheridan 
charmed, Canning fascinated, Sydney Smith 
entertained, and Theodore Hook amazed you. 

Robinson Crusoe, in manuscript, ran through 
the whole book trade of London; nor would 





was in good repute as an author. One book- 
seller, at last, not remarkable for his discern- 
ment, but for his speculative turn, engaged in 
this publication. This bookseller got above a 
thousand guineas by it; and the booksellers | 
are accumulating money every hour by edi- 
tions of this work in ail shapes. 


| sures of the New Year. 


r admirable weekly 
LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


which have been so well received by our readers, 
will also be continued. 

In addition to the names of G@. P. R. JAMES, 
MARY HOWITT, GRACE GREENWOOD, and 
T. S. ARTHUR, we may mention MRS. M. A. 
DENISON, MISS EMMA ALICE BROWNE, 
**FLORENCE PERCY,’’ MISS MARTHA RUS- 
SELL, and the Author of MY LAST CRUISE, 
as among the regu/ar contributors to Tur Post. 
The productions of many other writers, of coureé; 


will at intervals grace and adorn our columns; 
and 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 
of all kinds, from the BEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Sketches, Agricultural and Scientific Facts, 


sources, shall continue to be, as heretofo i 
leading feature of our paper. The Stories, oe 
i, 


&c., obtained in this way for the readers of BR 
Post, are pong the most instructive as well as 
interesting portion of its contents. THE VERY 
CREAM of the PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THB 
Bretisu Isies —y thus given to our readers. 

While Tue Post thus presents Literary at 
tions of the very highest order—designed 


** sawdust’ literature of the ‘‘ flash weeklies”—it 
does not neglect those departments that the Fa- 
mily Circle equally requires. It publishes weekly 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES—-the NEWS, 


Coleridge once dined in company with a per- FOREIGN, DOMESTIC and CONGRESSION AL-— 


- : : ‘ Receipts useful to the H k d the Far- 
son who listened to him and said nothing for a ahs wane of Gath we omy af wm on vi a 


#@® What is the world coming to? An | 


times during which they are falling.’’ 


They argue that « champion is | 


tle and good, is agreeably suggestive with re- 
membered reading, has well-individualized 
characters, a lively dialogue, and runs smooth- 
ly with vivacity, humor and feeling. 


| AN ERRONEOUS CALCULATION. 
| AnTilinois correspondent says:—‘‘I send you 
the following communication, because Tne 
| Posr is the most respectable paper in which I 
| have seen the matter to which it refers. I 
| hope you will not think it too scientific for the 
_ columns of a paper that is a favorite with the 
best minds im the country.”’ 


FALL OF THURSTON, THE AZRONAUT. 

Editor Post: Permit me to correct some er- | 
rors of a philosopher (!) upon the supposed | 
fall of Thurston from his balloon. 

Since the disappearance of the darimg aerial 
adventurer, some one has published a ‘ calen- 
lation’’ (taken, no doubt, from Olmsted’s 
School Philosophy, page 40,) of the time re- 
quired, and the results of his probabie fall. 

The figuring makes it require but thirty-one 
and a half seconds to fall froma height of | 
three miles, to the earth. And ‘assuming 
the weight of the falling man to be 16® pounds, | 
he would strike the earth with a momentum | 
equal to 160,80 pounds or a little more than | 


, 80 tons, a power sufficient to shatter his body, | 


bone ané musele, inte atoms so minute as 

scarcely to be perceptible, if not to bury him | 
deep into the earth.’”” This computation has | 
gone the usual round of the press, (‘‘Post’’ in- | 


cluded,) as theugh the deductions were really > 


correct. The ‘‘calculation’’ is based upon the | 
“rule”? that “bodies descending freely, by | 
their gravity, fall 161-12 feet the first second, | 
and increase in velocity with the squares of the | 


Without stopping to question the correct- | 
ness of the ‘‘rule,” it may be well to say to | 
the philosopher who applies it to the fall of | 


\out resistance, and can have no application 


whatever to a body falling through the atmos- | 
Had he but read carefully the page | 
from which he obtained the calculation, he | 


phere. 


might have been enlightened upon this point. 
By still further investigation, he would have 


learned that “ bodies flying in the atmosphere | 


meet with a constant resistance which increases 


with the sqwares of their velocities.”’ Taking | 
then this rule also into the ‘‘calculation,’’ and 
assuming, as before, Thurston's weight to hare | 


been 160 pounds ; this weight formed a bulk of 


its phantom beauty belongs only to the fairy- | 


~ | land of a young poet’s dream. The tale is gen- | 
when its blackmail facilities are considered, | 


| 


| * Them’s the jockeys for me!’’ Coleridge adds, 


long time; but he nodded his head, and Cole- 
ridge thought him intelligent. At length, to | 
ward the end of the dinner, some apple dump. | 
lings were placed on the table, and the listener 
had no sooner seen them than he burst forth, 


| ‘*I wish Spurzheim could have examined the | 
| fellow’s head.”’ 


| reigners is often very ludicrous. 
| that Dr. Chalmers once entertained a distin- 


The misapplication of English words by fo- | 
It is said 


| guished guest from Switzerland, whom he ask- | 


ed if he would be helped to kippered salmon. 


| The foreign divine asked the mearfing of the 


Thurston, that it refers to bodies falling with- 


! oneouth word kippered, and was told that it 


meant preserved. The poor man, in a public 


| prayer soon after, offered a petition that the 


distinguished divine might long be ‘* kippered 
to the Free Church of Scotland.’’ 

Pope, the poet, was no public speaker. 
says :— 


He | 


I never could speak in public; and I do not 
believe that if it was a set thing, I could give 
an aceount of any story to twelve friends to- 


| gether: though I could tell it to amy three of | 
| them with great pleasure. 


When I was to ap- 
pear forthe Bishop of Rochester on his trial, | 


| though Phad but ten words to say, and that 


ona plain easy point (how that Bishop spent | 
his time whilst I was with him at Bromley,) I | 
made twoeor three blunders in it; and that, 
notwithstanding the first row of Lords (which | 
were all I could “&e,) were mostly of my ac- | 
quaintance. 
Mr. Sterne, it may be supposed, was no great | 
favorite with Dr. Johnson; and a lady once | 
ventured to ask the grave doctor hew he liked 
Yorick’s Sermons. ‘‘I know nething about 
them, madam,’’ was his reply. But some- | 
time afterwards, forgetting himeelf, he severe- 
ly censured them; and the lady very aptly | 


_retorted—‘‘I understood you to say, sir, that 


you had never read them.’’ ‘‘No, madam; I 
did read them, but it was in a stage coach. | 
should not have even deigned to have looked | 
at them had I been at large.’’ 


pe Lord John Russell, when recently in 
Liverpool attending the meeting of the Social 
Science Association, was desirous of proceeding 
to the offices of Mr. William Brown, M. P., but 
not knowing the way, he requested the local 
secretary, Mr. Melly, to get him some one who 
did. Mr. Melly accordingly took him from 
the committee-room, at the door of which was 
Carlyle, the detective, under whose care Lord 
John immediately proceeded on his way. On 
going along the hall a gentleman asked one of 


| the waiters if he knew who the old man was 
at least 4,300 cubic inches. Supposing this bulk | whom Carlyle had in charge? 
fJ@ A iibrary edition of Worcester’s Quarto reduced toa round ball, which is the smallest | is an old dodger, as I have been watching all 
Dictionary is to be published, to be illustrated | possible form, it would constitute a ball of | the morning,” said he; ‘ but he’s nabbed now, | as well fancy that a knife and fork would give 
| more than twenty-one inches diameter; and | anyhow.”’ 


“Ab, yes, he 


| Eight, 


| coffee-room, that Dr. 


ear’s subscription—Riddles and Problems—The 
Markets-—Bank Note List, &e., &e., &e. 
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j& A gentleman relating one night, at a 
had put out his 
leg in crossing a kennel, five surgeons imme- 
diately set out for the apartment of the doctor, 
but retarned dismayed, saying that no such 
thing had happened. ‘‘Why,’’ replied the 
gentleman, ‘‘how cana man cross a kennel 
without putting out his leg ?”’ 


Tue gods ia beunty work up storms about us 
That give mankind occasion to exert 
Their hidden strength, and throw out into prac~ 
tice 
Virtues that shun the day, and lie concealed 
In the smooih seasons and the calms of life. 
—Addison’s Cato. 


pa We are as it pleases (iod—and some~ 
times as it displeases Him !—Lord Caumelford. 

ga Books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a potency of life in them to be 
as active as that soul was whose progeny they 
are; nay, they do preserve, as in the vial, the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living in-, 


tellect that breeds them.—Milten, 


An Irishman angling one day in the Liffey, 
Which runs down by Dublin’s great city, so fine, 
A smart shower of rain falling, Pat in a jiffey, 
Crept under the arch of the bridge with his line. 
“Why, that’s not the place to accomplish your 
wishes,’ 
Cries Dermot, ‘‘ the divil a bite vill you get.”’ 
‘Oh! brother,’’ said Pat, ‘‘ don’t you know that 
the fishes 
Will flock under here to deep out of the wet ’”’ 


ja? Handsome features alone are incapable 
of expressing real beauty, as speech alone is 
incapable of expressing real wit. 

j#& To confound wealth with happiness, is 
to mistake the means for the end. You might 


| you an appetite.—- Punch. 


& 


| more intelligent class of readers than those who . & 
| take delight in the “blood and murder’ and — 


- 


+ 





8 COURTEOUS, OR THE RAILROAD 


ye 


sf The following incident illustrates the adage, 


agian Sy 1g | , 


“~~ 
a 


i TH 


a 





BUCKLE. 
| Henry Backle, an English author, is writing 
| @ huge history, immense as acyclopedia. It 





CONDUCTOR CAUGHT. 


“You cannot jadge of aman by the coat he | has taken him years to write the first volume, 


_ ‘Wears :’’ 


_ 
Le 


‘That was Peter Warburton, the President | 
y.. the read.’’ 


| and like Cruder, the author of the Conecord- 

“Halloa, Limpy, the cars will start in a mi- | ance, he will probably be at work at it all his 
mute; hurry up, or we shall leave you be-| life. His philosophy of civilization is rather 
hind.”’ F | ** pecuiiar,’’ and is thus parodied by the Eng- 

The cars were waiting at a station of one of lish squib writers : 
our Western railroads. The engine was puf- | 
fing and blowing. The baggage-master was 
busy with baggage and checks. The men were | 
hurrying to and fro with chests and valises, 
packages and trunks. Men, women and chil- | 
dren were rushing for the cars, and hastily se- | 
curing their seats, while the locomotive snort- | 
ed, and puffed, and blowed. 

A man carelessly dressed was standing on the | 
platform of the depot. He was looking around 
him, and seemingly paid little attention to what | 
was passing. It was easy to see that he was | 
lame. Ata hasty glance one might easily have | 
supposed that he was a man of neither wealth | 
norinfluence. The conductor of the train gave 
him a contemptuous look, and slapping him | 
familiarly on the shoulder, called out, 

“Halloa, Limpy, better get aboard, or the 
cars will leave you behind !”’ 

“Time enough, I reckon,’’ replied the indi- | 
vidual so roughly addressed, and he retained 
his seemingly listless position. 

The last trunk was tumbled into the bag- 

car. 

“All aboard!” cried the conductor. ‘Get | 
on, Limpy!’’ said he, as he passed the lame, | 
carelessly dressed man. 

The lame man made no reply. 

Just as the train waa slowly moving away, | 
the lame man stepped on the platform of the | 
last car, and, walking in, quietly took his seat. | 

The train had moved on a few miles when 
the conductor appeared at the door of the car | 
where our friend was sitting. Passing along, | 
he soon discovered the stranger whom he had 


i , 
os ob nrho arms here?” At the end of the fifteenth, and early in the 
“I don’t aga cane ee oe sixteenth century, Steffer, the celebrated as- 
e . ve 
: ~ 6 lame man, Very | tronomer, was Professor of Mathematics at Tu- 
quietly. re ” na ; 
“ Don’t pay?’ | bingen. This eminent man rendered great 
“No a 7 . | services to astronomy, and was one of the first 
is We'll ai seahiteae. | who pointed out the way of remedying the 


I shall put you out | errors in the Julian calendar, according to 
i, -] i CO 4 

at the next station'’’ and he seized the valise| ..... . _ S 
which time was then computed. 


which was on the rack over the head of our | 


otens. | him against the spirit of his age. 
published the result of some abstruse calcula- 
_ tions, in which he had been long engaged, and by 
| Which he had ascertained the remarkable fact 
| that in that same year the world would again 
| be destroved by a deluge. This announcement, 
| made by aman of such eminence, and made, 
ti . too, with the utmost confidence, caused a live- 
on just mentioned looked up at the conductor : : 
| ly and universal alarm. News of the approach- 


ont asked him : : ing event was rapidly circulated, and Europe 
Be oe know to whom you were speaking | was filled with consternation. To avoid the 
cent ol? first shock, those who had houses by the sea, 
ee or on rivers, abandoned them; while others, 
perceiving that such measures could only be 


| . . 
. , temporary, adopted more active precautions. It 
“Are you sure of that, sir’’’ replied the | ps Site : 


conducter, trying to conceal his agitation. 

** I know him.’’ 

The celor rose alittle in the young man’s 
face, but with a strong effort he contreiled him- 
self, and went on collecting the fare as usual. 

Meanwhile Mr. Warburton sat quietly in his 
seat—none of those who were near him could 
amravel the expression of his face, nor tell | 


what would be the next movement inthe scene. | } . : 
gut the minds of men were too distracted for 
And he--of what thought he’ 


He had been | so deliberate a plan; and besides, as the height 
rudely treated; he had been unkindly taunted | 


a i “ae . | of the flood was uncertain, it was impossible to 
_ Se ey which bad come probably | say whether it would not reach the top of the 
through no fault of his. 7 


He could revenge | mest elevated mountains. {nthe midst of these 
himself if he chose. He could tell the Direc- | 


ee cian , ; and similar schemes, the fatal day drew near, 
nas Me Sage wut " and the Sonig: baer | and nothing had yet been contrived on a scale 
mes a re Sea SRD, Se | large enough to meet this evil. To enumerate 
he do it? | the different proposals which were made and 
Anil yet, why should he care? ‘ . 
, | rejected would fill a long chapter. 
what: he was worth. 


BUCKLE’S BELIEF. 


Thie is the creed—let no man chuckle— 
Of the great thinker, Henry Buekle : 
‘*T believe in fire and water, 

And in Fate, dame Nature's daughter : 
Consciousness I set aside— 

The dissecting knife’s my guide ; 

I believe in steam and rice, 

Not in virtue, nor in vice ; 

In what strikes the outward sense, 
Not in mind or Providence. 

In a stated course of crimes, 

Tn Macaulay and the Times. 

As for truth, the ancients lost her— 
Plato was a great impostor 

Morals are a vain illusion, 

Leading only to confusion. 

Not in Latin, nor in Greek, 

Let us for instruction seek - 

Let us study enakes and flies, 

And on fossils fix our eyes 

Would we learn what we should do, 
Let us watch the kangaroo ; 

W ould we know the mental march, 
It depends on dates and starch 

I believe in all the gases. 

As a means to raise the masses. 
Carbon animates ambition, 

Oxygen controls volition ; 

Whate'er is good or great in men, 
May be traced to hydrogen ; 

And the body, not the soul, 
Governs the unfettered whole. ”’ 


AN ANTICIPATED DELUGE. 


his abilities nor his knowledge could protect 


“Better not be so rough, young man,”’ re- 
turned the stranger. 

The conductor released the carpet-bag for a 
moment, and seeing he could do no more then, 
he passed on to collect the fare from other pas- 
sengers. As he stopped ata seat a few paces 
off, a gentleman who had heard the conversa- 


! 


Emperor Charles V. should appoint inspectors 
to survey the country, and mark those places 
which, being least exposed to the coming flood, 
would be most likely to afford a shelter. That 
this should be done, was the wish of the Im- 
perial General, who was then stationed at Flo- 
rence, and by whose desire a work was written 
recommending it. 





He knew 
He knew how he had 
risen by his own exertions to the position he 


One propo- 
| 
| 

now held. When, a little orange peddler, he 
| 
| 


sal is, however, worth noticing, because it was 
carried into effect with great zeal, and is, more- 
over, very characteristic of the age. An eccle- 
siastic of the name of Auriol, who was then 
Professor of Canon Law at the University of 
Toulouse, revolved in kis own mind _ vari- 
| ous expedients by which this universal disaster 
| might be mitigated. At length it occurred to him 
| that it was practicable to imitate the course 
which, on a similar emergency, Noah had 
adopted with eminent success. Scarcely was 
the idea conceived, when it was put into execu- 
| tion. The inhabitants of Toulouse lent their 

aid; and an ark was built, in the hope that 
| some part, at least, of the human species might 

be preserved, to continue their race, and re- 

people the earth, after the waters should have 
| subsided and the land again become dry.— 
Buckles History of Civilization. 


stood by the street-crossings, he had many a 
rebuff. He had outlived those days of hard 
ship; he was respected now. Sheuld he care 
for a stranger's roughness or taunt? Those 
who sat near him waited curiously to see the 
end. 

Presently the conductor came back. Witha 
steady energy he walked upto Mr. Warbur- | 
ton’s side. He took his books from his pocket, 
the bank bills, the tickets which he had col- 
lected, and laid them in Mr. Wa-burton’s 
hand. 

‘**T resign any place, sir,’’ he said. 

The President looked over the acceunts for a 
unoment, then motioning to the vacant seat at 
his side, said: 

‘Sit down, sir, | would like to talk with | 
you.’ : 

As the youn: man sat down, the President 
turned to him a face in which was no angry 
feeling, and spoke to him in an under tone: 

‘*My young friend, | have no revengeful feel- 
ings to gratify im this matter; but you have | 
bean very imprudent. 


heart, 

And then October came, and in her blood 
A pena’! dipped, and with a wondrous art 

Painted with crimson all the sighing wood 
Your manner, had it As if in sorrow for the Summer's death, 
beex thus to a stranger, would have been very | 
injurious to the interests of the company. I 
might tell them of this, butl will not. By doing 
so Ishould throw you out of your situation, and 
you wight find it difficult to findanether. But iu 
future, remember to be polite to all whom you 
meet. ‘You cannot judge of a man by a coat he 
Wears ;’ and even the poorest should be treated 
with civility. Take up your books, sir. I shall , 
tell no ove of what has passed. If you change | 
your coume, nothing which has happened te- ; 
day shall injure you. 
continued. 


She mingled with the red a solemn brown, 
While the Frost chilled her with his icy breath, 
And watched her labor with an angry frown. 


October sighed ; and twining round her brow 
A garland of each many-tinted leaf, 

Where murdered Summer lay, she bowed her low, 
And deeper drooped the willows at her grief. 


Then from the earth she, saddened, upward fled 
To the blue eky, and every cloud she passed 
Forsook its duller tints for brilliance red, 
For stiil the blood was from her garland cast. 


pe Perris Srkoxc.—An impatient 
Welshman called to his wife, ‘‘Come, come, 
isn’t breakfast ready? I've had nothing since 
yesterday, and to-morrow will be the third 
day ?"’ 
housewife, who 


Your situation is still , 
Good morning, sir.’’ ay 

The train of cars swept on, as many a train 
had done before; but within it a lesson had 
been given and learned, and the purport of the 
lesson ran somewhat thus—Doy'r 
APPEARANCES. 


JU DGK FROM 
aroused her maid at four 
o'clock, with, ‘‘Come, Bridget, get up! Here 
‘tis Monday morning; to-morrow’s Tuesday, 
next day’s Wednesday—half the week gone— 


re Watch.—If we know him to be a thief, 
shall we not lay hands on him’? 

Dogberry.—Truly, by your office you may ; 
but I think they that touch pitch will be de- 
filed; the-most peaceable way for you, if you 
do take a thief, is, to let him show himself 
what he is, and steal out of your company.— 


and nothing done yet.”’ 

ra Robert Hall did not lose his power of 
retort even in madness, A hypocritical con- 
doler with his misfortunes once visited him 
in the madhouse, and said, in a whining tone, 
‘“What brought you here, Mr. Hall’? Hall 
significantly touched his brow with his finger, 
and replied, **What'll never bring you, sir— 
too much brain.”’ 


Shakspeare. 

we The faults of the world can only be 
learned by a long acquaintance with it and by 
puffering from that acquaintance. 


But neither | 


E-SATURDA 


| MR. HARRIS AND THE JAPANESE. | 


and sce 


Y EVENING 


= A — 


|“ During our return trip Mr. Harris talked as 


| thoroughly the Japanese character. 


pleasantly as usual. He is certainly the most 
observing man | ever saw, and understands 
All of our 
these people is owing to him, to his 
tact, to his long residence in the East, to hi« 


success wit 


‘sound judgment, and to his pleasant smile 


| question was repeated to him, he looked sin- 


and consistent firmness. I must stop a mo- 
ment to give an idea of his ‘* pleasant conver- 
sation : 

“You would have laughed had you sen 
the expression of Cinano-no-kami’s face, 
when I told him during my second visit to 
Jeddo, of a strange fact concerning dogs. 
You've heard it, I suppose, but he had not. I 
said to him: ‘‘Cinano-no-kami, do you know 
that if you see a dog with a white spot upon 
any part of his body, that the end of his tail 
will also have a white spot’’ He thought first 
that he had not understood me, but when the 


gularly puzzled. ‘It is, of course, a joke of 
yours,’ he at length replied. ‘Not at all!’ was 
my answer. ‘Send out now and bring in all 
the spotted dogs you can find, and I'll con- 
vince you before dinner. Of course there were 


|adozen dogs, with more or less white spots 
| about them, introduced in a very short time, 


and, as | expected, they all had white tips to 
their tails. Cinano-no-kami examined them 
all himself, looked more puzzled than ever, 


| and finally said that ‘three dogs certainly up- | 


| and finally became the talk of 


held the story, but that he would find a dozen 
before the next day, who could refute it.’ I 
laughed, and told him that the whole of Jeddo 
wouldn’t produce such a dog, and he said, 
‘Well, we will see.’ So you may imagine the 
white-spotted-dog hunt that came off that 
evening. Still they failed to find the one they | 
wanted. It soon got to the Emperor's ears, 
eddo. One 


day they thought they had me. A dog was 


| lugged into my room in a most triumphant 


}and a black tail? 


manner. 

***See here!’ exclaimed Cinano-no-kami, 
‘here is a dog with a white spot on his back 
What do you say to 
that?’ 

‘** Part the hairs on the end of his tail, and | 
tell me what you see,’ I replied. They did so 
and looked up with a disappointed air. They 


| had discovered several milk white hairs on the | 


' tion: 


very tip, that had been concealed by the outer | 
ones. After that they gave it up.’’ 
Here’s another specimen of his conversa- 


‘‘One night we were sitting by the light of | 
several wax candles, the wicks of which were, 
as usual, of paper; of course they required 
snuffing very often. ‘Why don’t you burn 


| your candles so as to do away with the neces- 


| sity of snuffers ?’ I asked. 


*** What is that you say? Do you want us 
to burn them upside down ?’ 


‘* *Something of that kind!’ I replied. ‘In- 


cline it thus, at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
| Now see how soon a bowl will form in the 
| game plane with the floor, and how nicely the | 
In 1524 he 


wick will crop of when it gets long enough! 


| They watched me with Interest, and seemed 


highly gratified at the result. Ah! They are 
an intelligent, unpretending and amiable peo- 
ple—and what is more, have the highest 


| opinion of us and our country. They asked 


me not long since, if in case of any difficulty 


| with the English and French, I would not as- 


| sist them with my advice. 


| 
' 
| 


| 


I replied, ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ but advised them at the time to see 
them when they came, and grant readily all 
just demands. This they are inclined to do. 
I have now in my possession—the first thing 


| of the kind that ever left Japan—an autograph 


| 


| 


was suggested that, as a preliminary step, the | 








letter from the Emperor to the President. Here- 
tofore, all letters, treaties, &c., have been 
signed in his name by some one of his Munis- 
ters. This is a great triumph.” 

THE PRESENTS. 

Speaking of Commodore Perry, I asked him 
how the — had treated the expensive 
presents which that officer presented them, 
on the part of the Government, three or four 
years back. 

‘* Well, [know I’m going to surprise you 
now,’’ he replied. ‘‘ You know that Commo- 
dore Perry gave them, among other things, a 
circular railroad, an engine and tender, and a 
brass boat howitzer—one of the Dhalgren guns. 
They have alarge house built for the safe- 
keeping of this railroad, and every now and 
then take it out, lay the track, get up steam, 
and then away go a dozen or more high offi- 
cers upon a circular pleasure trip. Japanese 
engineers have charge of everything, and are 
never at a loss in the discharge of their duty. 
I suppese that they will soon have a track laid 
from Kanagawa to Yeddo, but I doubt if the 
railread will pay in any other part of Japan ; 
the country is too broken. As for the ‘ boat- 
howitzer,’ they have had one thousand cast 
exactly like it, and mounted them in the forts 
of their different ports. And now hereis some- 
thing else that will surprise you. Upon both 
Fourths of July that 1 have passed here, and 
once upon Washington’s Birthday, they fired a 
salute of twenty-one guns with these howit- 
zers. Mr. Heuskins and myself attended, 
with the American flag flying, and the people 
exhibited the greatest good feeling and enthu- 
siasm. One might have almost imagined them 
Americans.”’ 

“What have they done with the electric 
telegraph that was presented them ?’’ I asked. 

‘** Little or nothing, I think. But I am not 
certain. They are making astonishing head- 
way, however, in the groundwork for future 
intercourse with the world. Five or six months 
since, they asked me, as a great faver, to be 
allowed to send a minister to the United States. 
‘My dear sirs,’ I replied, ‘do not ask this as 
a fayor ; it is your right. Send a minister, with 
as large a suite as you choose, and you may be 
certain of a friendly reception.’ ’’ 

*** And would the United States furnish us 


| transportation from here to the Isthmus ?’’’ he 


| Tne frost’s sharp sword stabbed summer to the | 


| 


' 


asked. 

** * Certainly,’ I replied ; ‘and treat you with 
the greatest attention and kindness during your 
whole stay.’ 


“*Yes,’’ I remarked, laughingly. ‘‘I can 


| imagine a Japanese minister and suite in the 


hands of the New York City Fathers! What 


/a time they would have of it! How every 


theatre would throw open its doors for them, 


land the crowd they would draw; and how Japa- 


| 
| 


This is equal to the call of the stirring | 


nese reserve and love of quiet would be driven 


to desperation by the attentions with which they | 
| Would be surrounded. 
princes rich enough to make a grand display, | 
or would they carry along with them their sim- | 


Are these officers and 


ple dress and tastes ?’’ 


**They would be just as they see them now,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘We bave no idea of the sound 
common sense, and want of everything like 
pretension, peculiar to these people. Take the 
Emperor himself, for instance. He is, as you 
may suppose, very rich, and yet I am positive 
that his table and elothing do not cost him 


$500 a year. | 


than pay for the gloves of a Broadway dandy, | 


with us. You have doubtless seen the thick, | 
soft matting with which the doors of their | 
houses are covered? Well, the floors of the | 
palace are covered in the same way, and this 
matting serves as the Emperor’s bed, as well 


| us. 


_and disappear. 


| seated. 
pieces of paper was obtained simply by cur- | 


| magnet, Mr. H 
One thing however was certain—the power was | 


Why that sum would not more | 
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this date a Japanese Minister and suite of twen- 
ty or thirty will be in Washington. Higo-no- 
Kami (Kami—pfince ; ‘no’—of; ‘ Higo’—Higa; 
—Prince of Higo) is probably as able a man as 
they have, and he is doubtless the one who will 
he selected. You will see him in a few days— 
a fine- looking fellow.’ 


Mr. Harris speaks most interestingly of the | 


NEWS ITeMs. 
A GORBaAT 


match for a purse of 5,000 
took place at the Union Coaren Hew ¥ on 


Ww week, between Ethan Aljen and 
Lantern; mile heats, to wagons, best three in 
five. Ethan Allen won the race, trotting the 
| first mile in 2.294. The betting was unusually 
heary, and the owner of Lantern is said to have 





feats of the jugglers, and of the theatres of lost $10,000. 


Yeddo, as well as of the extensive stores. 


He | 
says that the Prince of Cinano, (Cinano-no- | 


Goveryor Packer, of Pennsylvania, has com- 
missioned John M. Read, Judge of the Supreme 


Kami) to whose particular care it seems the | Court, for fifteen years from the first Monday 
Emperor confided his comfort and amusement, | of December next. 


fancying that he was having a dull time in the 
immense house that had been appropriated to 
him, called up some of his jugglers to perform 
before him and help him 


that I am only repeating what Mr. Harris told 
what we consequently believe. Here are 
some of his feats : 

No. 1. He took an ordinary boy's top, spun 


sword near the hilt. Then he dropped the 
sword point a little and the top moved slowly 
toward it. Arrived at the very end, the hilt 
was lowered in turn and the top bronght 


back. As usual, the sword was dangeronsly | 


sharp. 

No. 2 was also performed with the top. He 
spun it in the air, and then threw the end of 
the string back toward it with such accuracy 
that it was caught u 
for a second cast. by the time it had done 
this it had reached his hand and was ready for 
another spin. 


| week, of the household affects of 


sit. One of them | 
was the ‘‘ Anderson”’ of Japan—his feats were | 
so wonderful that I am almost afraid to write | curtains in the “ 
them. I wish it distinctly understood therefore | 


Tue auction sale at Washington on yon 
Don Caval- 
canti de Abuquerque, he numerously attend- 
ed by the upper ten, articles brought good 
i The splendid damask furniture and 
green”’ and “ yellow’’ rooms, 
were purchased by Baron Stoeckl, who has be- 
come 
of $21,000. 





} 


etor of the establishment, at a coet | however, indispensable ; 


this settled than the Ja 


Poratoss at ras West.—During the last two , 4Y, became perfectly reconciled to the 


of potatoes were received at Cincinnati. The 
entire receipts during the year ending Septem- 


| ber, 1858, comprised only 110,000 bushels. 


| as old women do just as well or better; and 


and wound itself already | 


No. 3 was still performed with the top.— | 


There was an upright pole,- upon the top of 
which was perched a little house with a very 
large front door. The top was spun, made to 
climb the pole, knock open the said front door, 
As 
hand end of the string was fastened near the 
door, so that this was almost a repetition of 


| the self-winding feat. 


But feat No. 4 was something even more as- 
tonishing than all this. 
butterflies, armed himself with the usual paper 
fan, threw them into the air, and fanning gen- 
tly, kept them flying about him as if they had 
been alive. 


well as I remember the | 


| ty, Saline, there were polled 1,095 Democratic | P 
He took two paper | 


“He can make them alight whenever you | 


wish! Try him!’’ remarked the kami (prince) 


| through the interpreter. 


Mr. H — requested that one might alight 
upon each ear of the juggler. No sooner ex- 
pressed than complied with. Gentle undula- 


tions of the fan waved them slowly to the re- | 


quired points, and there left them comfortably 
Now, whether this command over 


rents of air, or by the power of a concealed 
could not tell or ascertain. 


there. 

Let us turn from jugglers to theatres. It 
seems that there are only four of the latter in 
| Yeddo, and that they are all alongside of each 
other. Hence, if a Japanese on the edge of 


| the city wishes to attend one of them, he must 


| take some foot exercise before being able to do 
so. I say that he must walk, for no one but 
the princes in Japan are allowed to ride, asa 
| general rule, and they must ride, either in a 


Tus California Indian idea of medicine men , ™ 


is not exalted. In Mari county we have 
news that the Fresno Indians have come to a 
conclusion that the doctors are a humbug, be- 
cause they don’t cure any diseases except such 


secondly, because if they were real medicine 
men, they would make the air sweet, and ¢ 
us rain. So they determined to get ric 

them. They have been hunting them down, 
and, at last accounta, they have killed seven of 
them. 

Ittrsors.—The official plurality of James Mil- 
ler, Republican candidate for State Treasures, 
is 3,673. The total vote of John Dougherty, 
Administration candidate for the same office, is 
5,021. ' 

The vote in the Ninth Congressional Dis- 


trict of Minois, (Egypt) stands thus: Repub- | * 


lican, 2,374; Democratic, 15,026. In one coun- 


votes and no Republican. 
Tue Rev. John Pierpont is performin 

en ment at Dodworth’s Rooms, to the spi- 

ritualists of New York. He is making revela- 

tions and communications of the tallest 

altitude. 


| 


| 


paving of a 


| 


| jes, and 


} 


possible | FE 


weeks, 20,000 barrels, equal to 50,000 bush ment, sent 
it in the air, caught it on his hand, and then | od els, | and 


placed it (still spinning) upon the edge of a} 


tiating on this subject at Kanaga 

only succeeded in ta ep Me veuliedee at 
Jeddo on the same day that we cast anchor 
before the town. He made the journey 
— from Kanagawa, a distance of eighteen 


miles. 

| On arriving at Jeddo, the Japanese officials 
ve | = off to superintend the anchorage returned 
of | 


one of the gun-boats, with thirteen ships’ 
boats in tow, amid the thunder of salutes, 
— the flutter of flags. 
within seven feet of the batter- 
procession of boats was formed, the 
four paddle-box boats, each with a 24 pounder 
howitzer in her bows, enclosing between them 
the ambassador's the remainder of 
the ships’ boats, with c ns and officers all 
in full dress, leading . The band 
ruck up ‘“‘God save the Queen,’’ as Lord 
Eigin ascended the steps of the official landing- 
the centre of the city, and was re- 
and put into his chair by sundry two- 
worded personages, the rest of the mission, 
together with some officers of the squadron, 


ey 5 


following on horseback. 
A dense crowd was collected. During Lord 
gin’s stay nearly all the officers of the equad- 


Mr. S. 8. Joses, late President of the Iowa | TO were enabled to pay him a visit. In front 
Central Air Line Railroad, in a letter to the | Of the temple where he resided, in the aristo- 


Directors, resigning his office, states that the 
cost to his company of getting the lowa land 
grant through Congress, during the session of 
1854, was seven hundred thousand dollars! The 
original ‘‘ pecuniary compliments’’ 


| stowed in the shape of lands, of which the Air 


| Line Company got something near nine hundred 


thousand acres; but subsequently the lands 
were exchanged for the stock of the company 


| to the amount stated! 


Free Passes iy Canapa.—Chief Justice Robin- 


| son, of the Queen’s Bench, in Canada, has de- 


cided in the case of James McFiggin—who 
brought an action for damages on account of 


cratic quarter of the city, was a street, which 
continued for ten miles as closely packed with 
Ouses, as d crowded with people, as it is 
from Hyde Park corner to Mile End. At the 


were be- | back of it stretched a wide and somewhat 


dreary aristocratic quarter, containing the resi- 


| dences of the three hundred and sixty heredi- 





the death of his daughter, killed at the Desjar- | 


dins bridge disaster—that the fact that the girl 

was travelling upon a free pass, exonerated 

the company bean the payment of damages. 
Ture colored persons were tried con- 


| victed last week, in the Circuit Court for Fre- 


| chair or on horseback, as they choose. In the | 


| latter case, the horse is led by a groom on each 
side, and is never allowed to go out of a walk. 
While passing by these theatres, Mr. H. ex- 
| pressed a wish to attend a performance, but 
his princely conductor was very much shocked, 


ever went tosuch places. If the nobility wanted 
tosee anything of the sort, they made the ac- 
tors come to them. 

Speaking of the stores of Yeddo, Mr. H 
observed that we would be surprised at their 
size, at their contents, and at their great num- 
ber of salesmen, each of whom had his dozen 


cute his orders. 


the rear. 


boys, the shop boys apply at the fire-proof, the 
keeper of the fire-proof checks against each 
one that which he takes, the salesman makes 
his sale, each shop boy returns to the fire- proof 
his part of what remains, and at night the sales- 
man accounts to his employer for the difference. 
Thus is business conducted in the large houses 
of Japan.’ 

I expect that the ‘‘world of mariners’’ 
would like to know if fresh provisions are yet 
to be obtained in Japan. 
as much as you want. At Hakodadi, fresh 
beef, Irish potatoes, buckwheat and wheat 
flour, fine fresh salmon, &c. At Simoda, 
chickens, eggs, fish, sweet potatoes, rice, &c. 
And at Nagasaki, the same as at Simoda, as 
well as a few foreign articles through the 
Dutch of Desima. And then the prices which 
they ask for all these things! Let me give you 
anexample. I have just bought 270 pounds 
of the best rice in the world (I except that of no 
country) for $2,81, a fraction over one cent a 
pound. In China, at this moment, some of the 
worst rice in the world is selling at 4c. Com- 
ment is useless here; but I may mention that 
China is but four days’ sail from Japan.—Cor- 
respondence of Public Ledger. 





A Suamerci Octrace.—At a late hour on Sa- 
turday night week, two infamous scamps from 
this city proceeded to a farm-house a short 
distance from New Castle, Delaware, where a 
most estimable young lady resided, and after 
arousing the inmates, informed her that her 
brother, who is employed here, was lying at 
the point of death, and that if she was desirous 
of seeing him before he breathed his last, she 
must accempany them to Philadelphia, in a 
covered wagon, which they alleged they had 
brought with them for that purpose. She at 
once assented to this arrangement, and soon 
after departed in company with them, as she 
supposed, for this city. The wagon was driven 
toa thicket about two miles from her residence, 
| when they forcibly seized her by the arms, 
| draeged her out of the wagon, and abused her 
| person, when they drove off, leaving her to 
| find her way back to her residence in the dark. 

The affair naturally created the greatest excite- 
ment in the vicinity of New Castle and Wil- 
mington, and if the scamps had fallen into the 
| hands of the citizens, the ‘‘ Diamond State’’ 





pense in trying and punishing them. A per- 
son named Alexander Robinson, alias ‘‘Shin- 
| uy,’? has been arrested by the Philadelphia 


| police, as one of the offenders, and the officers 


are after the other. 
their guard 
known willfu 


Families should be on 
ainst such attempts. We have 
ladies to expose them- 


| Citizen says: 
| court in accordance with a law py | 
r 


derick county, Md., of the offence of enticing 
slaves to run away from their masters. The 

“ Phey were sentenced by the 
passed 


by the Legislature, to be sold out of the State 


| as slaves for life, the proceeds of sale to be ap- 


| plied, first, to cost of prosecution; secondly, to 
telling him that none but the common people | 


indemnify the masters of the runaways for 
their loss ; and the balance, if any, to be given 


| to the families of the convicted parties. 


Srrance.—A short time since, a farmer who 


| resides about five miles from Hamilton, C. W., 


| drove a buggy and carried his car 
The answer is—yes, | 


visited that city on business, and while there 


met with an accident which caused the dislo- 


| cation of the vertebrez of his neck. The unfor- 
or more shopboys standing behind him to exe- | tunate man is now lying in an utterly hopeless 

‘‘Upon entering the immense | condition, being unable to move hands or legs, 
building, you see no goods at all,’’ he said. | or to perform any of his natural functions—in 
“They are all stored in fire-proof buildings in | a woul, 


he has a living head but a dead body.— 


When a customer enters and asks | He has lain in this state since the occurrence 
for anything, the salesman orders the shop | of the accident, and the ppbehiig te that he 


| will never regain the use of his lim 
Nove. Wacer.—A young man named Alex- 
ander Dancan, arrived last Saturday in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, having rformed a pedestrian 
journey from New York. He undertook the 
task upon a bet of $250, and was to complete 
the task within eighteen days. He did it with 
nine hours to spare. He was accompanied by 
| the individual who bet against him, and who 
t sack, the 
y the loser. 





expense of travelling to be borne 


| The pedestrian appeared less used up than 


would undoubtedly have been saved any ex- | 


| either the horse or the driver. 

Tue Comet.—The appearance of the comet 
created an immense sensation in Egypt; for 
several days all business and labor were at a 
stand still, the inhabitants believing that it 
foreboded some great calamity. 

Twenty-Five newspapers, which have been 
started in Kansas since its settlement, in 1854, 
have suspended. But two papers now living 
in the Territory, date back of 1857. 

| ream Carriace.—Col. R. M. Hoe, we see it 
announced, is about to construct a carriage to 
travel over any turppike or good country road, 
and to be propelled by steam. It is intended 
for himself, to ride out and in between his place 
of business and his country seat, about twelve 
miles from the city of New York. It is expect- 
ed that the carriage and propelling power will 
not cost more than a good pair of horses and 
coach, and travel over a fair road at the rate of 
two thirty per mile. Col. Hoe is the inventor 
of the ‘‘Last-fast’’ type-revolving printi 
press, and if it is in the power of Seedhoutedt 
knowledge to make an economical steam car- 
riage to run on common roads, we think he is 
the man to do it. 

Great Mortauty Amone THe ‘ Farrarci.’’— 
The caravan of pilgrims which left Damascus 
for Mecca last summer, accompanied by the 
| Sultana and her suite, returned to Damascus 

on the 25th of September, its ranks decimated 
| by the cholera. Of the eighty thousand per- 
| sons who composed the caravan, sixteen thou- 
| sand were carried off by the epidemic. The 
| Sultana and her entire suite, with the exception 
| of a young (reorgian slave and an old eunuch, 
| are among the victims. The malignant charac- 
ter of the epidemic is ascribed to the preva- 
| lence of the Sirocco. 

Tue Meruopier Eprscora, Currea.—The Mi- 
nutes of the Annral Conference of the M. E. 
Church for the last ecclesiastical year, show a 
large increase of membership. The following 








| table gives the recapitulation : 


y xe ‘be 
selves to great risks by not taking the advice 


of their parents and brothers respecting going 
out unattended in the evenings, Kc. 


Scecess or a Yorne Sportsmay.—A youth 
of about ten years of age, a son of J. Knox 
Walker, Esq., of this country, actually shot 
and killed a savage specimen of the cata- 
mount, near Mr. Walker's residence, about 
four miles from the city, on Saturday. The 


| as that of the poorest house serves as the bed | noble little boy wounded the animal at the first 


of his poorest subject. He stretches himself | 
out, with a wooden pillow under his head, and 
sleeps a sleep rarely granted to his brother | 
Monarchs. To see a Japanese thus s'eeping, | 
with his head abruptly raised five or six inches, 
you would predict a stiff neck.”’ 
SENDING A MINISTER, ETC. | 

** About what time do you think they will 
send us a minister’’’ I asked, ‘‘and have 
they any able men who would be equal to the 
post ?’’ 

** As for the time, it is not yet settled upon; 
but as to the fact of one going, that is beyond | 
all doubt. I suppose that within a year from | 


shot with his rifle, and very deliberately put a 
second charge in his gun, with which he de- 
spatched the animal. The exploit is one that 
would not have been performed by many per- 
sons of mature years without an attack of 


|‘ buck-ague.”’ The little hero was in the city 


yesterday, and was the unconscious object of 
general interest. — Memphis Avalanche. 


Low-yBCKED Dressrs.—The Lafayette (Ind. ) 


Courier says that at a recent county fair in In- | 


diana, a couple of fashionab!e ladies, attired in 
very low-necked dresses, were much mortified 


because all the infants from the rural districts the Governors 
| dered him a we 


cried after them. 


Members. 
765,557 
709,968 


Probationers. 
187,915 
110,551 


Total. 
953,572 
820,519 


This year, 
Last year, 





Increase, 55,589 77,364 132,953 


Tuey are exhibiting a mau in New York—that 
grand head-quarters of the wonderful, as well 
as herrible—who eats nothing but paving- 
stones! Here is the placard that stares the 
passers-by of the show-room : 











| 
} 


i 
| 


' 
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tary princes—each a petty sovereign in his own 
right; and many of them with half a dozen 
town houses, and some of them able to accom- 
modate, in the same mansions, ten thousand 
retairers. 

The area of the city is equal to, if not larger 
than that of London, and contains 2,500,000 of 
inhabitants. The castle alone is computed to 
be capable of containing 40,000. For ten miles 
around there were extraordinary evidences of 
civilization; the people are clean, and most 
amiable ; there are no beggars, and the climate, 
fertility, and beauty of the country appear to 
be unequalled. We have yet to discover what 
the exports of Japan many be beyond camphor, 
wax, and copper; but from a consideration of 
the natural tendencies and ‘‘ go-ahead’’ dispo- 
sition of the people, there can be little doubt 
that a market will, at some future day, exist in 
these islands, for the produce and manufac- 
tures of the west are of sufficient nitude 
and importance to secure for them a high place 
in the list of Great Britain's customers. 


A Cues Matcn Berwren New Yorx ayp Put- 
LADELPHIA.—Some two years ago a match of two 
games was played between the cheas clubs of 
the two cities, both of which were won by Phi- 
ladelphia. Another match is now in progress, 
and is being played by telegraph—the tele- 
graph company announcing the moves, &o., 
without charge. 

The follo gentlemen have been author- 
ized by their respective clubs to conduct the 
games : 

New York Clu. 
Theodore Lichtenhein, 
Col. C. D. Mead, 
James Thompson, 
Daniel W. Fiske, Lewis Elkin, 
Frederick Perrin, Dr. 8. Lewis 


The match is to be for two games. Should 
each win one, a third will be played to see 
who is conqueror. Umpires at the two cities 
are Prof. Allen at Philadelphia, for New York, 
and Mr. Stanley at New York, for Philadelphia. 
The following is the first game as far as play- 
ed . 


Philadelphia Club 
H. P. Montgomery, 
W. G. Thomas, 

P. Randolph, 


Red, (New York.) 

1—P to Q's 4th, 

2—P to Q’s B’s 4th, 
3—Q’s Kt to B’s 3d, 
4—K’s Kt to K B's 3d, 
5—P to K's 3d, 

6—P to Q’s R 3d, 
7—Q’s B's P takes Q’s P, 
8—K’s B to Q’s Kt 5th, 
9—Q’s Kt takes K's Kt, 
10—Castles, 

11—K’s B takes Kt, 
12—Kt to K’s 5th, 
13—Q to K’s Kt 4th, 
14—Q to K's B 3d, 
15—Q to K's 2d, 
16—P to K’s B 4th, 
17—P to Q’s Kt 3d, 
1S—B to Q’s Kt 2d, 
19—K’s Kt to B’s 3d. 


White, (Philadelphia.) 
P to K's 3d, 
P to Q's 4th, 
K’s Kt to B's 3d, 
P to Q's B’s 4th, 
Q's Kt to Q's B’s 3d, 
P to Q’s Kt's 3d, 
K’s Kt takes P, 
Q's B to Q's 2d, 
takes Kt, 
"a R's 3d, 
s B’p, 
B 34, 
Q2 
K 
Q 
K’ 
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Homors or tae E:ection.—One of our ‘‘ adopt- 
ed citizens,’’ the day before election made his 
appearance at City Hall, and after some hesi- . 
tation gees one of the police with ‘‘ Me 
tax has paid, shure, but there’s a thrifle 
of back rint that’s owing—couldn’t ye jist do 
that, and make sure of me at onst?’’ 

Ina | are town one of the same class 
appeared before the town clerk, flourishing his 
tax bill, for the purpose of having his name 
put on the check list. ‘‘ Write your name,”’ 
said the clerk. The ‘‘gintleman’”’ took the 
= by the tip of the feather, and after ecratch- 
pg about on the paper, threw it down. 
** What's that?’’ said the clerk. ‘* Ama shure, 
isn’t that a J, and a hen, and a wothy : and 
doesn’t them same spell John Murray?’ By 
this time the head man of this sq hat got 
an in of what was going on, and came in, 
took the fellow by the shoulder, telling him to 
oaway. ‘And shure,’’ said he, in return, 
**haven’t I paid three dollars to vote, and now 
ye’re going to chate me out of it. It’s a burn- 
ing shame ; bad 'cess to you intirely.”” But he 
lost his vote.— Boston Transcript. 


Excirement at Mosu.e—Derextioxn or tue N1- 


| canaovas Emtorants.—Modile, Nov. 20.—Great 


excitement existed here during yesterday, in 


| consequence of the detention of the Ni 
of io 


** Emigrants.’’ About four hundred 


| Surrounded the office of Julius Hesse, the 


‘“‘The wonder of the 19th century! Mons. | Agent, demanding imniediate transportation or 


_ Guiset, the great stone-eater. This wonderful 


man eats nothing but paving stones, pebbles 
rocks, &c., for his breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per. 


sists entirely on the above food, drinks nothing 
but water, and has perfect health. Physicians 
cannot account for this unparalleled living 
wonder.”’ 
Weatts rrow Swati Beorsxrves.—A woman 
died, a few days since, in Cincinnati, Ohio 
who had acoumulated $6,000 in the business of 


playing a hand organ and singing through the 
streets. “ } 


Wasuxerox, Nov. 20.—Ex-Governor David | 


Medary has signi 


of foun hic 
ago. 


He will swallow a number of large stones | Washington 
in presence of the audience. He lives andsub- | tusday. The crowd then 


the return of their money. 
Mr. Smith, Deputy of the port, in- 
and stated that instructions from 
were expected on Sa 
on the as- 
surance of something definite determined 
upon by e 


‘Avocmes, Ga.” Nov. 20.—Private despatches 


| received here from Mobile state that the ‘‘ emi- 


Sadak to eeoet te no- 
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Brerybody wants to know what to do with 
him—everybody is quite scre that he can’t stay 
where they are. The cook can’t have him in 
the kitchen, where he infests the pantry to get 
four to make paste for his kites, or melt lard 
in the new sauce-pan. If he goes into the 
wood-shed, he is sure to pull the wood-pile 
down upon his head. If he be sent up to the 
garret, you think for a while that you have set- 
tled the problem, till you find what a boundless 
field for activity is at once opened, amid all the 
packages, boxes, bags, barrels, and cast-off 
rubbish there. Old letters, newspapers, trunks 
of miscellaneous contents, are all rammaged, 
and the very reign of chaos and old night is 
institated. He sees endless capacities in all, 
and he is always hammering something or 
knocking something apart, or sawing or pla 
ning, or drawing boxes and barrels in all di- 
rections to build cities or lay railroad tracks, 
till everybody's head aches quite down to the 
lower floor, and everybody declares that Charley 
must be kept out of the garret. 

Then you send Charley to school, and hope 
you are fairly rid of him for a few hours at 
least. But he comes home noiser and more 
breezy than ever, having learned of some 
twenty other Charleys every separate resource 
for keeping up a commotion that the super- 
abundant vitality of each can originate. He 
ean dance like Jim Smith—he has learned to 
smack his lips like Joe Brown—and Will 
Briggs has shown him how to mew like a cat, 
and he enters the premises with a new war- 
whoop, learned from Tom Evans. He feels 
large and valorous; he has learned that he is 
a boy, and has a general impression that he is 
growing immensely strong and knowing, and 
despises more than ever the conventionalities 
of parlor life; in fact, he is more than ever an 
interruption in the way of decent folks who 
want to be quiet. 

it is true, that if entertaining persons will 
devote themselves exclusively to him, reading 
and telling stories, he may be kept quiet ; but 
then this is discouraging work, for he swallows 
a story as Rover does a piece of meat, and 
looks at you for another and another, without 
the slightest consideration, so that this re- 
source is of short duration, and then the old 
question comes back, What is to be done with 

im ’ 

. But, after all, Charley cannot be wholly 
shirked, for he is an institution—a solemn and 
awfal fact; and on the answer to the question, 
What is to be done with him’ depends a 
future. ‘ 

Many a hard, morose, bitter man has come 
from a Charley turned off and neglected; 
many a parental heart-ache has come from a 
Charley left to run the streets, that mamma 
and sisters might play on the piano and write 
letters in peace. It is easy to get rid of him ; 
there are fifty ways of doing that. He is a 
spirit that can be promptly laid, but if not 
laid aright will come back, by-and-by, a strong 
man armed, when you cannot send him off at 
pleasure. 

Mamma and sisters had better pay a little 
tax to Charley now, than a terrible one by- 
and-by. There is something significant in the 
eld English phrase, with which our Scriptures 
render us familiar, a wax-child—a max-child.— 
There you have the word that should make 
you think more than twice before you answer 
the question,—‘‘ What shall we do with Char- 
ley?”’ 

‘or to-day he is at your feet ; to-day you can 


make him laugh, you can make him cry, you 
can persuade, coax, and turn him to your 
pleasure; you can make his eyes fill and his 
bosom swell with recitals of good and noble 
deeds; in short, you can mould him if you 
will take the trouble. 

But look ahead some years, when that little 
voice shall ring in deep bass tones; when that 
smal) foot shall have a man’s weight and 
tramp; when a rough beard shall cover that 
little round chin, and all the wilful strength 
of manhood fill out that little form. Then 
you would give worlds for the key to his 
heart, to be able to turn and guide him to your 
will; but if you lose that key now he is little, 
you may search for it carefully, with tears, 
some other day, and never find it. 

Old housekeepers have a proverb, that one 
hour lost in the morning is never found all 
day. It has a significance in this case. 

One thing is to be noticed about Charley, 
that, rude and busy and noisy as he is, and 
irksome as carpet rules and parlor ways are to 
him, he is still a social little creature, and 
wants to be where the rest of the household 
are. A room ever so well adapted for play, 
cannot charm him at the hour when the family 
is in reunion, he hears the voices in the parlor 
and his play room seems desolate. It may be 
warmed by a furnace and lighted with gas, but 
it is Awnan warmth and light he shivers for; 
he yearns for the talk of the family, which he 
so imperfectly comprehends, and he longs to 
take his playthings down and play by you, and 
is incessantly promising that of the fifty im- 
proper things which he is liable to do in the 
parlor, he will not commit one if you will let 
him stay there. 


This instinct of the little one is Nature’s 
warning plea—God’s admonition. Oh, how 
many a mother who has neglected it because it 
was irksome to have the child about, has long- 
ed at twenty-five to keep her son by her side, 
Shut out as a little Arab; 
constantly told that he is noisy, that he is 
awkward and meddlesome, and a plague in 


and he would not. 







they have doomed him. Depend upon 
if it is too much trouble to keep your boy in 
your society, there will be places found for him 
—warmed and lightel with no friendly fires, 
where he who finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do, will care for him, if you do not. | 
You may put out a tree and it will grow while | 
you sleep, but a son you cannot—you must | 
eS ee eee REED 6 8 | 
great deal by and-by. 
Let him stay with you at least some portion | 
of every day ; bear his noise and his ignorant | 
ways. Put aside your book or work to tell | 
him a story; or show him a picture; devise 
still parlor plays for him : for he gains nothing | 
by being allowed to spoil the comfort of the | 
whole circle. A pencil, a sheet of paper, ahd | 
a few patterns qwill sometimes keep him quiet | 
by you for an hour while you are talking, or 
in a corner he may build a block house, annoy- | 
ing nobody. If he does now and then dis- 
turb you, and costs you more thought and | 
care to regulate him there, balance which is 
the greatest evil—to be disturbed by him now, 
or when he is a man. 
Of all you can give your Charley, if you are 
& good man or woman, your presence is the best | 
and safest thing. God never meant him to do | 
without you any more than chickens were 
meant to grow without being brooded. 
Then let him have some place in your house 
where it shall be no sin to hammer and. 
pound and make all the litter his heart desires, 
and his various schemes require. Even if you” 
ean ill afford the room, weigh well between that 
safe asylum and one which, if denied, he may 
make for himself in the street. 
Of all devices for Charley which we have, a 
few shelves which he may dignify with the 
name of a cabinet, is one of the best. He picks 
up shells and pebbles and stones, all odds and 
ends, nothing comes amiss; and if you give) 
him a pair of scissors and a little gum, there is 
no end of the labels he will paste on, and the | 
hours he may innocently spend sorting and 
arranging. 
A bottle of liquid gum is an invaluable re- | 
source for various purposes, nor must you 
mind though he varnish his nose and fingers 
and clothes, (which he will do, of course,) if 
he does nothing worze. A cheap paint box and | 
some engravings to color, is another: and if | 
you will give him some real paint and putty | 
to paint and putty his boats and cars, he is a 
made man. 
All these things make trouble—to be sure. 
they do—but Charley is to make trouble, that | 
is the nature of the institution; you are only | 
to choose between safe and wholesome trouble, | 
and the trouble that comes at last like a whirl- | 
wind. God bless the little fellow, and send us 
all grace to know what to do with him.—Mus. | 
H. B. Srown, in Independent. 





American Foop.—Rev. Mr. Higginson, in a 
lecture on Physical Eduvation, says :— 
Contrast the difference of living in the Cana- 
dian cities, Montreal for example, where there 
are two sets of hotels, English and American. | 
In the one you find English customs—abun- | 
dance of water, towels of the dimensions of the 
mainsail of a man-of-war, admirable beef and 
bread, which are eaten moderately; in the 
other you find pint pitchers of water, pocket- 
handkerchief towels, and you breakfast on bad | 
coffee, fried rhinoceros, flap-jacks, and flap-dash | 
pies. Here is one explanation of Amerieen | 
disease, without climate. Somebody has said, 
“Tell me the food of a nation, and I will tell | 
you its character.’’ In the Canadian schools | 
you can at once distinguish the American from 
the English children; the schoolmistress will | 
tell you that the former are smarter than the 
others, but they stay at home every other day 
because they are sick. You all know that an 
average American child carries to school for 
dinner or luncheon—a piece of mince pie, very 
white and indigestible at the top, very moist 
and indigestible at the bottom, and with untold 
horrors in the middle, a pound cake, two 
doughnuts, a piece of cheese, a pickle and a 
cold sausage. Talk of Pandora’s box of old! 
the modern Pandora’s box is an affectionate 
mother’s luncheon basket, and it does not | 
have hope at the bottom. But what does the 
English child carry to school for dinner? Bread 
and meat, or bread and butter, or bread and 
apples—nothing more; and the bread is Eng- 
lish bread, not such as is seen in these regions | 
where housekeepers lay in their supplies for 
a year, a pound of saleratus to a pound of | 
flour. 











Tue Hixpoos on » Pare. —At the recent anni- 
versary of the Youne Men’s Curistian Associa- 
tion of this city, the Rev. Henry Martin Scud- 
der, of India, related several entertaining anec- 
dotes to illastrate the wit and acumen of the 
high caste Hindoos, whom the missionaries 
find it so difficult to convert. Among other 
things he said :— 

‘In a discourse I was speaking of faith, there 
came to me afterwards a noble Hindoo, (and 
they know how to flatter), and said, ‘Sir, you 
speak our language beautifully. I am delight- 
ed to hear you. This thing you speak about— 
faith—is very interesting; but, sir, allow me 
to remark that a man may be saved whether 
he has faith or no faith. Do you see this mon- 
key?!’ In order that you may understand the 
application, I must inform you that the little 
monkey lies under the abdomen of the mother, 
supporting itself with its hands and legs around 
the body without her assistance, and thus she 
takes it from limb to limb. ‘Look at the mon- 
key—there is faith. But did you ever see an 
old cat carry a kitten’ She takes it by the 
back of the neck and walks off with it. That 
is no faith. If you have faith you will be 
saved as the young monkey; but if you have 
no faith you will be carried as the old cat does 
the kitten.’ (Laughter.) This, doctors of 
divinity, is a fair field for you, (continued 
laughter.)’’ 





j@ Avd though we hope to a better life, 
eternal happiness, after these painfal and mise 
rable days, yet we cannot compose ourselves 
| willingly to die ; the remembrance of it is al- 
| most grievous unto us, especially to such as 
are fortunate and rich; they start at the name 
of death, as a horse at a rotten post.—Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

J@ The | Duke of Orleans said of two very 
poor persons who had married, that ‘‘ Hanger 





‘of its fauna and flora. These belong toa 


_ geology, would have forever remained unnoted 


| mys, Cheldra, and the Salamander, with per- 


| continent of the West, but to speak also of the 


| that fall before him, the brushwood that he 


—_—__- 


Hush, sweet heart—hbush ; I needs mast chide 
That flattering tongue of thine : 
My mirror tells another tale— 
Such graces are not mine. 
And yet I scarce can bid thee cease, 
So much thy words I prize ; 
Exulting in the thought, that I 
Am fairest in thine eyes. 


But let me tell thee bow it is 
Thou findest charms in me ; 
For well I wot I owe them all, 
Dear heart, to love, and thee. 
List, then : Mine eyes their brightness won 
When—tanught by love to shine— 
They first reflected back the beam 
Which they had caught from thine. 


My arm is round, because it loves 
On thy strong arm to rest ; 
My hand is soft, for on thy palm 
It lingers to be pressed. 
My very footfall dost thou praise ; 
And why’ ‘Tis plain to me 
That step sounds light, because, dear love, 
It brings me quick to thee. 


My voice thou say'st is softer far 
Than that of cushat dove : 
It may be, since I've learned from thee 
To eay, to thee, *‘I love.” 
Still, knowing well no charms have I, 
These fancied ones I prize, 
Because, dear heart, sweet heart, I owe 
All to thy loving eyes. 
RUTH BUCK. 


AMERICA, THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


Our continent is separated from the eastern 
hemisphere by a vast expanse of water, and it 
differs materially from it in the prevailing types 





higher antiquity than those now found in 
Europe, and bear a striking resemblance to | 
fossils found in some of the later geological 
| formations. Hugh Miller, in his ‘Testimony 
_ of the Rocks,”’ has the following striking para- 
graphs :— 

**Let me remind yon, in passing, that the 
“antiquity of type which characterizes the recent 
| productions of North America is one of many 
wonders, not absolutely geological in them- 
| selves, but which, save for the revelations of 


and unknown, which have been pressed, during 
the past half century, on the notice of natural- 

|ists. ‘It is acircumstance quite extraordipary 
and unexpected,’ says Agassiz, in his pro- 
foundly interesting work on Lake Saperior, 
‘that the fossil plants of the Tertiary bed of 
Oeningen resembles more closely the trees and 
shrubs which grow at present in the eastern 
part of North America than those of any other 
parts of the world ; thus allowing us to express 
correctly the difference between the opposite 
coasts of Europe and America, by saying that 
the present Eastern American flora, and 1 may 
add, their fauna also, have a more ancient cha- 
racter than those of Europe. The plants, espe- 
cially the trees and shrubs, growing in our 
days in the United States, are, as it were, old- 
fashioned, and the characteristic genera Lago- 


manent gills, that remind us of the fossil of the 
Oeningen, are at least equally so; they bear the 
marks of former ages.’ 

** How strange a fact! Not only are we ac- 
, customed to speak of the eastern continents as 
the Old World, in contradistinction to the great 


world before the Flood asthe Old World, in 
contradistinction to the postdiluvian world 
which succeeded it. And yet equally, if we 
receive the term in either of its acceptations, 
is America an older world still ; an older world 
than that of the eastern continents; an older 
world in the fashion and type of its productions 
than the world before the Flood. And when 
the immigrant settler takes the axe, amid the 
deep backwoods, to lay open for the first time 
what he deems a new country; the great trees 


lops away with a sweep of his tool, the unfa- 
miliar herbs which he tramples under foot, the 
lazy, fish-like reptile that scarce stirs out of 
his path, as he descends to the neighboring 
creek to drink, the fierce alligator-like tortoise, 
with the large limbs and small carcass, that he 
sees watching among the reeds for fish and 
frogs, just as he reaches the water, and the 
little hare-like rodent, without a tail, that he 
startles by the way, all attest, by the antique- 
ness of the mould in which they are cast, how 
old a country the seemingly new one really is 
—a country vastly older, in type at least, than 
that of the antediluvians and the patriarchs, 
and only to be compared with that which 
flourished on the eastern side of the Atlantic 
long ere the appearance of man, and the re- 
mains of whose perished productions we find 
locked up in the /oess of the Rhine, or amid the 
lignites of Nassau. America is emphatically 
the Old World.” 





Apvice To THE Cuorrs.—Rev. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, of New York, delivered a lecture on 
‘‘Congregational Singing,”’ in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, not long since. He 
hoped that choirs would not take offence at 
what he said, for he was not blaming them. 
They could not make their voices a hundred or 
a thousand voicez. Choirs had their place in 
the church, and he was not for dispensing with 
them. They made the best leaders of congre- 
gations, when they were willing to be leaders, 
and when they did not abandon a tune as soon 
as they found the people were beginning to 
know it. Besides, the higher and more elabo- 
rate pieces of sacred music, which are conse- 
crated to the worship of God, could only be 


a 


eut, 
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FORETHOL GHT. 


If a man faints away, an tested of yelling out | 
like a savage, or running to him to lift him up, 
lay him at full length on his back on the floor, 
loosen the clothing, push the crowd away 30 
as to allow the air to reach him, and let him 
alone. Dashing water over 4 person in a sim- 
ple faintmg-fit is a barbarity, and soils the 
clothing unnecessarily. The philosophy of a 
fainting-fit is, the heart fails to send the pro- 
per supply of blood to the brain ; if the person 
is erect, that blood has to be thrown up hill, 
but iflying down, it has to be projected ho- 
rizontally—which requires less power, is appa- 
rent. 

If a person swallows a poison, deliberately or 
by chance, instead of breaking out iuto mnu'ti- 
tudinous and incoherent exclamations, 
patch some one for a doctor: meanwhile run 
to the kitchen, get half a glass of water in any- 
thing that is handy, put into it a tea spoonful 
of salt and as much ground mustard, stir it 
in an instant, catch a firm hold of the 
person’s nose, the mouth will soon fly open, 
then down with the mixture, and in a second 
or two up will come the poison. This will an- 
swer ina larger number of cases than any other. 
If, by this time, the physician has not arrived, 
make the patient swallow the white of an egg, 
followed by a cup of strong coffee (because 
these nullify a larger number of poisons than 
any other accessible articles,) as antidotes for 
remaining in the stomach. 

If a limb or other part of the body is severely 


dis 


and the blood comes out by spirts or 
jerks, per sa/tem, as doctors say, be in a hurry, 
or the man will be dead in five minutes ; 
is no time to talk or send for a physician 
nothing, 


there 
; Say 
out with your handkerchief, throw 
it around the limb, tie two ends together, put 
a stick through them, twist it around, 
tighter and tighter, antil the blood ceases to 
flow. Brt stop, it does no good. Why? Be- 
cauze only a severed artery throws blood out 
in jets, and the arteries get their blood from | 
the heart; hence, to stop the flow, the remedy 
must be applied between the heart and the 
wounded spot—in other words, above the wound. 
If a vein had been severed, the blood would | 
have flowed in a regular stream, and slow, and, | 
on the other hand, the tie should be applied 
below the wound, or on the other side of the 
wound from the heart, because the blood in 
the veins flows towards the heart, and there is 
no need of such great hurry.—/lall’s Journal 
of Health. 


Revicwous Sratcs of Women ww THe Mo- 
HAMMEDAN Sysrem.—The place which the Mc- 
hammedan system assigns to women in the | 


sented. It is not true, as has sometimes been 
reported, that Mohammedan teachers deny her 
admission to the felicity of Paradise. The | 
doctrine of the Koran is, most plainly, that her | 
destiny is to be determined in like manner 


her reward, although nothing definite is said 
of the place which she is to occupy in Para- 
dise. Mohammed speaks repeatedly of ‘ be- 
lieving women,’’ commends them, and pro- 
mises them the recompense which their good 
deeds deserve. 

The regulations of the Sunneh are in accord- | 
ance with the precepts of the Koran. So far 
from woman being regarded in these institu- 
tions as a creature without a soul, special allu- 
sion is frequently made to her, and particular 
directions given for her religious conduct. Re- 
specting observance of Ramazan, her ablu- 
tions, and many other matters, her duty is | 
taught with a minuteness that borders on in- 
decorous precision. She repeats the creed in 
dying, and, like other Mussulmans, says, ‘‘In 
this faith I have lived, in this faith I die, and 
in this faith I hope to rise again.” She is re- 
quired to do everything of religious obligation 
equally with men. The command to perform 
the pilgrimage to Mecca extends to her. In 


way to the Holy City. They may even under- 
take this journey without the consent of their 
husbands, whose authority in religious matters 
extends only to those acts of devotion which 
are not obligatory. 


sent in the mosques at the time of public 
prayers ; but the reason is not that they are re- 


to be unfavorable to devotion. This, however, 
is an Oriental, not a Mohammedan prejudice. 


Christians as among the Mussulmans. 


something of the same kind I have observed 


in the East, by the Right Rer. 
gate, D. D. 


Horatio South- 





work on Russia, entitled ‘A Journey Dae 
North,’’ says: 

‘Every Russian, of whatever rank he may 
be—from the sun, moon and starred general to 
the filthy moujik; from the white headed oc- 
togenarian to the sallow baby in the nurse’s 
arms—every child of the Czar has a worn, 
pinched, dolorons, uneasy expression in his 


letter burnt into his breast, like the Rev. Mr. 
Dimmesdale. 
Russian faces. People say that it is the climate, 
or the abuse of vapor baths, that gives them 
| that unlovely look. But a bad climate won’t 
prevent you from looking your neighbor in the 
face; two vapor baths per week won't pull 





performed by trained singers, and these, the | 


productions of the great masters, were not to 


choicest harmorties ever uttered by instrument | 
| or voice, be heard in proper times and in due 
measure in the temple of the King of kings. It 


times favor the church with those elevating | 
ecclesiastical strains, rather than that which | 
were more fitting for the concert-room or the | 
stage. be 

pa Little seine ¢ are tunnel ond | subdned by 





had wedded Thirst.”’ 





Washington Irving. 


meee 


be banished from our churches. Let these | 


were to be wished that choirs would some-| 


| down the corners of your mouth and give you 
| the physiognomy of a convict who would like 
to get into the chaplain’s good graces. No. It 
is the Valley of the Shadow of Stick through 
which these men are continually passing, that 
casts this evil hang-dog cloud upon them.” 





+ 


| 


give it them.—(Grerile. 





_and extended his hand, exclaiming, 


other world has often been wrongfully repre- | 


with that of every accountable being; and ac- | 
cording to the judgment passed upon her is | 


my journeys, I often met with wemen on their | 


Women are not, indeed, allowed to be pre- | 


garded, like pagan females, as unsusceptible of | 
religious sentiments, but because the meeting | 
of the two sexes in a sacred place is supposed | 


The custom is nearly the same among the | 
In the | 
Greek churches the females are separated from | 
the males, and concealed behind a lattice; and | 


among the Christians of Mesopotamia.— 7varels | 


A We. Fioceep Race.—Sala, in his recent | 


countenance, as if his boots hwt him, or as if) 
he had a canker-worm somewhere, or a scarlet | 


They are not good to look at— | 


t@ One great reason why men practice 

generosity so little in the world is, their find- 
| ing so little there; generosity is catching ; and 
if so many men escape it, it is in a degree from 
the same reason that countrymen escape the 
misfortune; but great minds rise above it.— | small-pox—becanse they meet with no one to 














l 8 5 8, 
CLERIC AL _ ODDITIES. 


Dr. John Blair Smith, P President of the Union | 


—— 


| 


| College, was an eloquent chummdenenee 
| preacher. 


His custom was to hold a small | 
Bible in his hand, in which was fitted a bit of | 
paper, which he would bring to his eye at each | 
new turn of his discourse. One day, in an api- | 
mated burst of feeling, his thumb, which held 
down the paper to its place, let go its charge, 
and the fugitive ‘‘notes’’ sailed away on the 
breeze into the broad aisle. The doctor very 
quietly tore off a small piece of newspaper | 
whieh he had in his pocket, put it unler his 
thumb aforesaid, and then went on as usual 
with his sermon, lifting his ‘‘ notes"’ 
as before, to help his mental motion, much to 
the amusement of some of the spectators. 

Dr. James Muir, of the District of Columbia, 
wrote all his sermons, and recited them memo- 
But unless the manuscript was in his 


to his eye 


“fer 
riteT. 


povket he could not go on at all, though 


One day, having left it at “mt 
he was obliged to send for it before he could | 
begin the recitation. at his 
in a grave thirteen feet under 


never used it. 


He was buried, 
own request, 
the pulpit. 

In writing sermons, Dr. Muir was in the ha- 
bit of folding the requisite amount of paper, 
and then scattering catch-words along the pages, 
after which he would proceed to fill up the in- 
tervals with the thoughts which he had alrea- 
dy carefully studied in his own mind. 

Dr. David Porter was a great oddity. A Na 
peleon head, joined by a short neck upon a | 
very portly body, which stood upon a pair of | 
remarkably spindle legs, cased in small clothes 
and silk hose, it was the striking figure of as 
uncommon a mind. When fairly under way in | 
the pulpit, his short, terse sentences, jerked 
out with a nod of the head and a stamp of the 
foot, or the rap of his cane, which he some- | 
times did not lay aside even in preaching, told | | 
like the hitting of bullets. In the lectare- | 


} 


| 
room, he would not only traverse the platform, | 


, | 
but at times descend to the floor, step over a 


bench to some open space, walk there awhile, 


step over another bench, and get back to the | 
desk from the opposite side, and all the while | 


carrying on his address without a break. 

Dr. Porter was very absent-minded. Praying 
with his eyes open, as was his habit, at a 
**neighborhood-meeting,’’ he chanced to see a 
friend just arrived in the company, when, to 
the surprise of everybody, he crossed the room | 
with a | 





“Oh, how d’do’’’ not seem- 
ing aware at all of the eccentric movement.— | 
Spraque® 8 


voice of pleasure, 


Annals. 





ANECDOTE OF THE Rev. Posen CARTW RIGHT,— 
In 1802 Peter Cartwright received what is | 
called ‘‘an exhorter’s licenge,’’ and was allow- | 
ed to ‘“‘ exercise his gifts.’’ He began to find 
a little education necessary; and Providence | 
opened his way to a school at which were 
| taught ‘‘all the branches of a common educa- 
tion and also the dead languages.’’ Peter’s 
linguistic acquirements are thus exhibited :— 
| ‘T recollect once to have come across one of 
these Latin and Greek scholars, a regular gra- 
| duate in theology. In order to bring me into 
| contempt in a public company, he addressed 
| me in Greek. In my younger days I had 
| learned considerable of German. I listened to 
him as if | understood it all, and then replied 
‘in Dutch. This he knew nothing about, 
| neither did he understand Hebrew. He con- 
cluded that I had answered him in Hebrew, 
|} and immediately caved in, and stated to the 
| company that I was the first educated Metho- 

dist preacher he ever saw.’’ 


| Sarusrity we Exctayp.—The Registrar-Gexe- 
| ral, in his last report on births, deaths, and 
marriages, says that it is now well established 
by extensive observation that England is the 
healthiest country in Europe. France stands 
next to England in salubrity. In the conti- 
nental cities the annual rate of mortality is 
seldom less than 30 in 1,000, and frequently as 
| high as 40. In London the rate of mortality 
| is only 25 in 1,000. Statistical records prove 
that ‘‘the climate of England is eminently 
salubrious ;’’ and it has not yet been shown 
| that the climate of any part of the continent 
| is more salubrious than this island—crowned 
| with hills of moderate elevation, sloping to- 





| wards the east and the south; bathed by the 
| showers of the Atlantic; drained naturally by 
rivers running short courses to the sea, culti- 
vated more extensively than other lands, and 
| producing those unequalled breeds of sheep, 
| cattle, and horses, whivsh flourish only in 
| healthy places. 


Tuaink’st thou there is no tyranny but that 

Of blood and chains. The despotism of vice— 
The weakness and the wickedness of luxury— 
The negligence—the apathy—the evils 

| Of sensual sloth—produce ten thousand tyrants, 
Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 

The worst acts of one energetic master, 

| However harsh and hard in his own bearing. 
—Byron. 


Tue CeytraL Prixcipte or Evoyvenct.—Ele- 
quence must be grounded on the plainest nar- 
rative. Afterwards, it may warm itself until it 
exhales symbols of every form and color, 
| speaks only through the most poetic forms, 
but, first and last, it must still be a biblical 
statement of fact. The orator is thereby an 
orator, that he keeps his feet ever on a fact. 
Thus only is he invincible. No gifts, no graces, 
no power of wit, of learning or illustration, 
will make any amends fer want of this. Al! 
audiences are just to this point. Fame of 
voice or of rhetoric will carry people a few 
times to hear a speaker, but they soon begin to 
ask, ‘‘ What is he driving at?’’ and if this man 
does not stand for anything he will be desert- 
ed. A good upholder of anything which they 


believe, a fact-speaker of any kind, they will | 


at the time when the geographical lines of 
| marcation were so beautifally distinct that & 
John Herschel called attention to them, saying 


| red tint, perhaps owing to a quality in the pre- 


kept harness. 









en 


Dewovermes Wrra Rerxkesce To THR 
Mars.—It is found that there is not a 
within the reach of our telescopes which 
sents an aspect so like that of the earth 
Mars; which surface, independently of 
changeable atmospheric influence, shows 
appearance of well defined seas and contiz 
—this being found to be very specially the 























that he was able to make a tolerable niap of the 
surface. The predominant brightness of the 
polar regions leads to the supposition that the 
poles of Mars, like those of the earth, are 
covered with perpetual snow. The seas are 
also pronounce! to be of a greenish hue, re- 
sembling the color of our own; and the landa 














































vailing soil. 
Axyeopotr or Burays.—Anether of the con- 
temporaries of Burns has been gathered to his 
fathers. James Neil died recently at Hurlford, 
aged ninety years. He had many reminiscen- 
ces of the bard, which he was accustomed to 
relate with great glee. Among others we 1 
mention the following :—They were ploughiag 
together at a match on the Struther's 2 
here. Among the prizes was one for the b 
Burns excited the mirth of t 
field by appearing with a straw harness, and 
the judge awarded him the prize for his in- 
genuity. Throughout the whole day Burns 
ane calling at the boy who aided him, “Soud 
on! se ad on! Davie, if we be warst, we'll no 


| be last.”’—Ardrossan Herald. 


Steam Powsr.—The power of machinery in, 
Great Britain in mills has been computed to be 
equal to 600,000,000 men, one man being able 
by the aid of steam to do the work which re- 
quired 250 men to accomplish fifty years ago. 
The production has been commensurate.— 
Emerson, 


Useful Receipts. 





— 


TREATMENT or Govt.—The Abeille Medicale 
contains an article on the use of the oil ex-¢ 
tracted from the horse chestnut as a sedative r 
in gout. In order to extract this oil, the horse 
chestnuts are first ground to powder, the lat-_ 
| ter is then treated with sulphuric ether, which © ¥ 
dissolves the oil, resin, and saponine con- 
tained in the mass; the oil is then obtained 
pure by evaporating the ether. Ten kilo 
grammes of horse chestnuts yield ten gram- 
mes of oil. To use it, it must be applied with 
atine hair brush on the part affected; if the’ 
pain is very intense, the unction should be ef- 
fected circularly so as to arrive gradually at 
the centre. When the first application is ab- 
sorbed, a second one is effected after the lapse 
of a few minutes, and then a third and fourth 
if necessary. The oiled part is then covered 
with blotting paper, cotton, or flannel, 
then with oilskin; the patient must be 
in perfect repose. In some cases the appli- 
cation of the oil causes an increase of pain 
for the first half hour, after which the eeda-’ 
tive action commences, but generally 
pain gradually disappears without any 
vation. 

Aprie Jam.—Take a wide black jar, fill 
not quite half full of water; cut the apples, 
unpeeled, into quarters, take out the core, f 
then fill the jar with the apples; tie a paper 
over it, and put it into an oven not too hot. 
When quite soft and cool, with a wooden - 
spoon pulp them through a sieve. To each & 
pound of fruit weighed, after pulping, put } 
pound of crushed sugar, boil it gently until it 
will jelly. Put it into large tart dishes or) 
jars. It will keep for five or more years ina 
cool, dry place. If for present use or a month, 
4 pound of sugar is enough.—London Garden- 
er’s Chronicle. 

Pickuixne Pork.—Boil the brine—skim off all 
the impurities, and pour it on hot. The salt 7 
strikes into the meat while hot in ashort time, § 
as the pores are enlarged by heat. It has been | 
tried by many different persons, and if the 
meat was in good order, I have never heard of | 
its spoiling.— (ountry Centleman, 

TREATMENT OF Frostep Fret.—To cure the 
intolerable itching that follows frost-bitten 
toes, it is necessary to totally excluje the air [ 
from the affected part. If it is not accompa- ; 
nied with swelling, gum shellac, dissolved in 
alcohol, applied so as to form a complete coat, 
is the easiest remedy that I know of. It dries 
soon, and does not adhere to the stockings, 
and generally Jasts until they are well. Ifthe 
flesh becomes swollen and painful, plasters of 
good sticking salve are of great service, tpt if 
highly inflamed, any mild poultice that will ex- 
clude the oxygen of the air from the diseased 
part, and keep it moist, allowing the recupera- 
tive powers of nature to do the rest. 

Burns axp Scaups may be treated success- 
fully, in the same manner.—(Country (entle- 
man, 5 

Fieas iv Doce.—The use of arsenic, mercu- F 
rial ointment, &c., is effectual but dangerous. 
A correspondent of the London Field, says :— 
‘‘] have tried many experiments myself, and 
have found out one perfectly satisfactory—as 
my groom informs me to day, on inquiry, 
there has never been a flea on the dog since. 
It is a yard dog, I allude to. I had a new 
wooden kennel made, and had it thoroughly 
painted with gas-tar, boiling hot, and when 
well dried, placed the dog there without any 
bed; the consequence was, the fleas all left. 
The dog is now clean and healthy. This took 
place early in the spring.’’ 

To Prevexr Docs How1ine.—C. 8. asks: 77 
‘‘Is there any method of preventing dogs |(@ 
howling at night? I keep two in a stable; | 
they are exercised every morning, fed in the 
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, long follow. — Emerson. 


Brevity ty CORRESPONDENC There is a story 
told of a gallant, who wrote to a noted general 
the following brief epistle :— 

‘*To General Simpson. 
‘Sally has accepted me. Can I have her? 


‘* Yours, Patrerson.’’ 
To which the general replied :— 
“Go ahead. Yours, J. Smursox. ” 


J® Poesy serveth and conferreth to mag- 
nanimity, morality, and to delectation.-— 
| Bacon. 


evening, and provided with a good straw bed, 
| but annoy their neighbors sadly.’’—[Nothing 
but the whip is effectual.—London Field.) 

Kickixe.—I saw a mare that used to kick 
steadily all night long, cured of that habit in 
the following way:—A driving-bit and curb 
were put on her, with leather straps running 
through two loops underneath the roller, and 
fastened with broad web straps to her fetlocks. 
She wore them for a month, could lie down 
with them, and never required them after. The 
straps, of course, were fastened to the lowest 
bar of the driving-bit.—London Field. 
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POR THE SATURDAY SBVENING Poet. 
A clear white face set in a frame 
Of gleaming amber hair ; 
A shape of beauty dancing by 
To music in the air. 
A starlit night, a willow tree 
Low dreoping o'er the ground ; 


The ripple of a girlish voice, 
The locust’s droning sound. 


An uncrowned night, gemless and drear, 
A chamber still and dim ; 

A stiff form ‘neath a winding sheet, 
A mournfal requiem. 


A mound beneath that willow tree, 
A mound all myrtle-grown ; 

The name of Alice simply carved 
Upon a snow-white stone. 


These pictures hang in curtained rooms 
Of Memory’s haunted hall, 

And the name upon that headstone 
Unlocks the doors to all. 


Pittsburg, Pa. E. 


THE HEIR OF HARDINGTOX. 


When Sir Willoughby Monke of Hardington 
and Frogholmes died, he left two daughters— 
co-heiresses. The estates, each lying in a dif- 
ferent county, were not to be dismembered for 
equal division, but to be drawn by lot accord- 
ing to his will. 

Cecily, the elder daughter, got Hardington 
in Yorkshire; Frogholmes left to Eliza, the 
younger, was in the Fens of Lincolnshire. 
Within eighteen months of their father’s death 
both the heiresses married, bestowing name 
and fortune on their respective husbands, for 
the name of Monke was to go always with the 
property which was strictly entailed on any 
children that the sisters might bear. The mar- 
riages were equally discreet and common-piace. 
Mr. Percival and Mr. Cholmondeley became 
Monkes without hesitation, and entered on the 
regency of their wives’ estates with sedate 
satisfaction and the general opinion of their 
neighbors. Their known wealth notwithstan?- 
ing, the sisters had never been popular or 
much sought after. 

They were plain young women; short and 
inelegant in figure, and with ordinary blunt 
features, small eyes, scanty light hair and in- 
different complexions. They had received nar- 
row educations even for that time, and had no 
natural enlargement of mind to make up for 
defects of training. They had, however, a few 
decided opinions; among which were these: 
Hardington ani Frogholmes were the finest 
estates in the kingdom; Monke was the most 
distinguished name in the red books; Cecily 
and Eliza Monke were the most to be envied of 
all the hefresses in the whole wide world. With 
such sublime and happy views of themselves 
and their belongings, the sisters could not fail 
to be reasonably amiable; apart from a stolid 
obstinacy in theelder, and a craving selfishness 
in the younger, they were amiable. They 
were very peaceable wives in a house, but 
then they ruled, and their husbands obeyed.— 
This was the conjugal arrangement from the be- 
ginniog—The wisest arrangement under the cir- 
cumstances. 

When Cecily married Mr. Percival she was 
seven and twenty ; a woman without romance, 
without tenderness, without geniality, sympa- 
thy, or any of the little lovable traits which 
are the vital breath of domestic life. A man 
might almost as well take a stone into his bo- 
som as such a piece of animated clay for a wife. 
Mr. Percival Monke was not a great character, 
but he had enongh of the leaven of humanity 
in him to experience very considerable annoy- 
ances from Cecily’s coldness. He had been ra- 
ther taken by her orderliness and system, by 
her care of her father, and her pride of station, 
and, though not in love, he thought she would 
make him a suitable partner. He was disap- 
pointed; but a few failures convinced him of 
the fruitlessness of attempting to work any 
change in her, so he betook himself to field 
pursuits, and went often from home, while she 
droned on in her placid, self-concentrated way, 
buried alive at Hardington, neither receiving 
nor paying visits when they could be avoided. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cholmondeley Monke’s life 
was not unlike that led by Cecily and her hus- 
band, at first; but afterwards, perhaps under 
pressure of boredom, perhaps from more viva- 
city of temper and less principle, Mr. Cholmon- 
deley broke cut into certain excesses which 
speedily cramped the revenues of Frogholmes. 
Cecily, indignant that Eliza had not governed 
her spouge better, declined to receive either of 
them at Hardington, and was as glad as her 
temperament permitted her to be when they 
forsook the Fens and went to live abroad. 


A. M. 


For severa! years neither sister bore children ; 
but, at last, Eliza wrote to announce a daugh- 
ter, and in reply Cecily sent word that three 
months before she had blessed Hardington with 
a son and heir. 


Il. 


The heir of Hardington. Lord of the Manor 





peat every partioular of the estate he was to 
inherit ; tell you its value under the old leases, 
and what it might be made to produce when 
the said leases fell in; and also he could exact 
reverence to himself from tenant and servant 
as their master in embryo. His father said he 
was a fool. 

There was a grain of good in him, of course, 
as there is in every heart, God planted, until 
the devil-sown tares of the world spring up to 
choke it. He would not inflict pain, and was | 
sorry to see pain; he was kind to animals ; he 
was not ungenerous, and he worshipped his 
mother. She never caressed him—never in- 
dulged him. ‘‘You onght to do this, ‘“‘ you 
must learn to do that,’ “‘snch and such honor 
is your due and your right;’’ were speeches 
constantly on her lips, though never accompa- 
nied with an incitement to any high or noble 
rule of life. If she had lost him she would 
have grieved for him as the lost heir of Har- 
dington—not as her one child whose birth- 
pangs had almost cost her life. 

She taught him her notion of the duties of 
property practically; and, as her notion was 
how to get most money out of it, and how to 
put the least into it, his views did not become 
very liberal or exteuded. For him there was a 
sermon in each stone of the village of Harding- 
ton—a village not pretty by any means, nor 
well-ordered, nor well-moraled, nor well-ma- 
nured, but sti!l quite good enough for Mrs. Per- 
cival Monke, so long as the cottagers were 
punctual with their rent. - 

When the honest folk rhapsodise of rural 
innocence and peace and comfort, they don’t 
picture to themselves villages of the liarding- 
ton type. They dream of bowery dwellings, | 
redolent of sweet flowers; of bees and honey, 
and clotted cream, and dainty rashers, and 
fresh eggs, and delicious cakes. They dream 
of rosy-cheeked Phillis, with her milking-pail | 
at the stile, and some handsome swain courting | 
They dream of a poet's Utopia, or a new | 
broom-swept hamlet, or a dependency of a rich | 
and generous fendal lord; but there are many | 
Hardingtons in the world that cannot be made | 
to answer to their happy delusion at all ;—Har- | 
dingtons, where fathers and mothers bring up 
iniiscriminate tribes of children in two-roomed | 
tamble-down dw@linzs ; where they get coarse 
bread, and not enough of that, the week in | 
and the week out; where, if innocence remains, 
she remains, in spite of evil and temptation ; 
where vice breeds crime in a hot-bed of igno- | 
rance ; where rheumatism and fever are every | 
day guests, and the squire and the people are 
each other's natural enemy. 

This was much the case on the fine estate to 
which Francis George Percival Monke had the | 


j 


' 


her. 


it. A narrow-minded, bigoted, purze-proud 


of the greatest hindrances that can befal a man ; 


showed none of that force of character which 
might have promised that he would, some day, 
strike out an independent and better line of 
conduct for himself. 


Il}. 


There is no knowing into what depths of 
stultified folly the lad might have meandered, 
but for a lucky accident that befel him when 
he was about sixteen. He was riding an ill- 
broken pony through the village of Cirenside, 
when it took fright and ran away with him, 
threw him, and broke his arm. The youth 
was picked up, and carried into the house of 
the curate of the parish, whose wife put him 
to bed and sent for his mother and the doctor. 
The doctor came and set the limb, and his mo- 
ther came to nurse him,—but finding her own 
comforts restricted,in the curate’s abode, she 
soon left him to recover without her attend- 
ance. She acted advisedly; Francis George 
could not have been in better hands. 

Mr. Proby was a plain, steady-going, worthy 
clergyman, and his wife was an excellent wo- 
man; a woman of talent and education, of en- 
thusiasm and genuine warm-heartedness. Cu- 
rate-like, Mr. Proby had a house full of chil- 
dren; hearty, noisy, generous, mischievous 
boys, and laughter-loving, pretty girls. All 
the family were good-looking, but Katie was 
a real beauty, a copy of her mother; nearly, if 
not quite, as handsome as her mother had 
been at the same age. There was no nonsense 
about Katie; no silly affectation of boyishness, 
no still sillier affectation of premature woman- 
ishness. She was a thorough girl, tall, slight, 
agile—as swift a runner, and as good a climber, 
skipper, and general playfellow as brothers 
could wish for; and yet she was an adept at 
her needle, a good nurse, a clever little scho- 
lar, and a most sunshiny companion to every- 
body. A great part of the attendance upon 


it with a cheerful alacrity and kindness all her 
own. 


man to attract liking; he did not become a fa- 
vorite in the family by any means; the smaller 
Proby children disliked him, in fact ; and even 
their mother, kind as she was, found him too 
exacting and imperious an inmate to be civil 


, to longer than necessary: so, as soon as he | 


was sufficiently recovered to return home, he 


was not pressed to stay longer. Every one 





of Hardington. Francis George Percival Monke, | 


Lord of the Manor of Hardington. | 


Such was his mother’s view of the wizened, | 
monkey-faced boy she had brought into the | 


—Katie included. 


polar regions. 
thing. 


Francis George missed some- 
He missed the atmosphere of warm af- 


world. Never ‘‘my baby,” ‘‘my poor little | fection that surrounded the curate’s hearth, 
weakling baby,’ never “joy, or love, or pet, | and made his family as one; he missed the 


or pride, or delight,” but always Heir of Har- | Cheerful voices and laughter, and, above all, | 


dington, Lord of the Manor of Hardington,—re- | he missed Katie's smile and good-humored at- 


presentative of so many acres and so much | 
money, and so many neglected responsibili- 
ties. 

Poor little Francis George Percival Monke ! 
How he was doctored and iron framed, and | 
mother-tutored, and private-tutored, and pad- 
dled and bolstered, and be-praized! No baby 
of any sagacity but would have made haste to | 
die under such an ordeal, even had it been pre- 
paratory to the inheritance of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. Bat Francis 
tieorge, being a dull boy, lived through it, and, 
at twelve years old, was about as foolish, as | 
conceited and as helpless a lad as the race of 
Monke ever produced. By that time he had 
outgrown the irom frame, and conld walk | 
straight on his feeble limbs; he could also re- | 


| pertinacious, unforgetting gratitude in his dis- 


tentions. 


those impulsive Probys. Francis George tried 


/to thaw her by telling her stories of the ways | 


and customs of the curate’s house, but he 
might as easily have hoped to thaw the old 
stone griffins at Hardington gate by breathing 


| on them, as to thaw her by any such process. 


She became by and by quite impatient of any 


' allusion to his friends, and told him that his 


gratitude was absurdly overstretched. 
Yes: Francis George had a fund of obstinate, 


position, which this lucky accident developed. 
It was the nearest approach to any decided vir- 


tue that he had yet displayed. His father and | 


mother had insisted on compensating Mrs. 
Proby for the trouble and expense of their 


misfortune to be born heir, and his mother’s | a kind little letter, when the watch was sent 
precepts were not likely to help him to improve | 


Francis George fell to her share, and she did | 


There was not much about the young gentle- | 


until their daughter was of an age to be intro- 
took leave of him rather gladly than otherwise | 


Going back to Hardington was a return to | 


His mother was like a machine, after | 


his debt. He turned his pony’s head toward | 
Grenside nearly every day, and inquired after 
the health of the Probys, as if, instead of being | 
a hardy race, they were a family of chronic in- 
valids. Katie used to go out to the gate laugh- 
ing, to answer his questions and receive his 
messages; and one day, with a fiery blush on 
his face and a nervous stammer in his voice, 
he told her he had brought her a little pre- 


| sent. 


‘You must not let my mother know, but I | 
spent all my quarter over it,’’ said he, in a/ 


hurried whisper, trying to put a morocco case 


into her hands; but Katie, clas; ing those little 
members behind her back, shook her head ina 


resolute way, and said she must not accept 


presents from him; papa would not like it; 
especially if Mrs. Percival Monke did not | 
know. 

“Oh! but do, Katie! I should never have | 
bought it but for you—it is a watch and 
chain!’’ persisted he, with anxious earnest 
In the first place, it had cost him an 
immense effort of self-denial to make the pur- 
chase at all; 


nes¢. 


nd in the second, he had been | 
falla month in raising up his courage to offer 
it—it was cruel indeed to reject it, and his 
**do, Katie!’ was most pathetic. | 

No yeu ought 
not to have spent your money in such a fool- 
ish way.”’ 


no, not’? she replied; “ 


‘It is not foolish. Look here, Katie! I 


, like you better than anybody in the world, 


except my mother: that I do! 
good 999 

Katie ran away laughing, with her hands | 
over her ears ; the more he called to her to stop 
the more she wou! not. 

‘Katie, if you won’t have it, Ill throw it | 
into the mill-dyke!’’ he cried, at last; and as 
she still paid no heed, he turned round to- 
wards home, and was a3 good or as bad as his 
word. 

For more than a week after this rebuff he | 
did not appear at Grenside at al!. He was 
apparently offended by Katie's very proper re- | 
fusal of his gift. She had told her mother the | 
whole story—the threat about the mill dyke 
included—but neither believed he would be so | 
wild as to put it in execution; so that, when 


You're so 


one of the Proby boss came home exultant, 
with the morocco case in his hand, ; roclaiming 
that he had found it among the long reeds on 
the bank, they were unfeignedly surprised.— 
They had not given Francis George credit for | 
30 much spirit, and both of them liked him the 
better for this foolish, extravagant flight.— 
Katie, by her father’s orders, even wrote him | 


back to him. 
The next day he came to see them again, | 


his long absence, and then regularly resumed | 


° Ps . . | 
and, in his youth, Francis George certainly | his calls with active constancy. The Probys, | yo 


| one and all, were very kind to him—but, oh! | 
| what foolish speeches he used to make about 
, his property, his dignity and himself! How 
| he did bore poor Katie and her mother over 
| their work table, when he tangled every reel, 


within his reach. He had a stupid tutor at 
home, who taught him a little Latin and 
Greek; but left him as ignorant of common- 
place, useful knowledge as a Fejee Islander.— 
If you had asked him where America was, whe- 
ther it was land or water or cream-cheese, he 
could not have told you. 

He had a complacent, good-lhumored self- 
| conceit, that cushioned him softly against con- 
tempt and pity. Glorified as he was at home, 
how could he suspect that he was laughed at 
abroad?—that even Katie Proby laughed at 
him, though she pitied him, and rather liked 
his stapid kindliness of temper. 

It was an awful shock to the heir of Harding- 
ton when, a long time after, he offered his 
hand, his heart, and his futurity to the poor 
curate’s daughter, and was refused. He was 
in real, hard earnest, poor long-limbed, feeble- 
minded fellow! and when Katie blushed rather 
angrily and said ‘‘ No,’’ in a cart, unmistaka- 
ble tone, the tears fairly came into his eyes. 

‘IT thought you liked me, Katie—haven’t I 
been coming here for years? You don’t 
know—I can't tell youn—how fond I am of you! 
I'd do anything for you, Katie, that 1 would !— 
My mother knows I would,’’ spluttered he, 
with frightful energy. 





‘*]’m so sorry, Francis George, I am so very 
sorry,’’ replied Katie, a little frightened and 
subdued. 

‘**It is of no use to be sorry; if youdon’t like 
me you can’t help it, and I don’t care what be- 
comes of meif you don’t. But it is too bad! 
I could not have believed it!’’ 

This anti-climax to his emotion almost made 
Katie smile; but checking the impulse, she pre- 
tended to hear her mother calling to her, and 
left her discomfited suitor alone. 

Francis Ceorge Percival Monke was only 
nineteen when he thus exhibited himself, and 
had never left his mother’s apron-strings for a 
single day. 





lV. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cholmondeley Monke continu- 
ed to reside abroad, in more or less discomfort, 


duced into society, and then they brought her 
home to England, and, at her aunt’s invitation, 


ENING 


son's recovery, but Francis (ieorge could not | mother took him to task one morning, when 
| be persuaded to look upon it as a cancelling of | they were alone. She still treated her son as 


| aversion to your cousin Flora. 


| would never slumber again. 


| to inform that mass of matter. 


and disordered every box and basket that came | promise you.” 





to Hardington. The two sisters had made a 
/ compact for the re union of their family pro- 
_perty by marrying their children; and each 
| was formally told of this compact before they | 
|met. Francis George received the announce- | 


| with au expressive giggle and a hope that her | 
cousin was handsome and lively, and not mc- 
pish, like so many of the English gentlemen 
she had seen abroad. 
Flora Monke had no hereditary right to be | 
pretty, but she was pretty—even beautiful ; 
and her foreign manners and graces had the air | 
, of making her still prettier than she was. Her | 
aunt received her with surly approbation, and | 
Francis George with a stolid composure which 
did not promise any Keen susceptibility to her | 
charms. She was piqued, and told her mother 


| he was an idiot. 


If Flora expected to be courted and flattered 
aud worshipped by her cousin, she must have — 
been disappointed, for he kept as much out of | 
her way as ever he could, and never said a 
civil thing to her; a peculiarity for which his | 
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authoritatively as when he was a boy in 
tunics. 

“* Francis George, you are a dull wooer,’’ she 
said, with slow sarcasm, * Flora cannot be very 
proud of you.” 

‘I don't like Flora,’’ replied Francis George, 
gravely. 

“Bat you must learn to like her, since she 
is to be your wife—”’ 

“Mother, if Flora Monke was the only wo- 
man left in the world, | would not marry her. 
I don’t like her.”’ 

Mrs. Percival Monke grew red all over her 
dull gray face. This was the first word of re 
bellion and contradiction she had ever heard 
from her son since he was born ; and if he had 
struck her she could not have looked more in- 


, dignant or surprised. 


** Francis George Percival Movke !"’ she cried, 


_ With strangled, choking dignity, ‘‘do you know 
_ who I am and who you are?” 


The young man quaked visibly at her awful 


| Voice, but the stolid resolution of his visage did 
| not relax a muscle. 


He was to the full as ob- 
stinate as his mother, and when they clashed on 
a subject, when each was equally determined, 


| then began the tug of war. 


‘** Yes, mother; I am heir of Hardington, lord 
of the manor of Hardington,”’ said he, in that 
formula which had been dinned into his ears 
so long. It made his mother laugh ; for at this 
moment it sounded ridiculous enough. 

**Deplame you of those distinctions, sir, 
and do you know what you are then ’’’ 
she, bitterly. 

** My father says I am a fool,”’ replied Fran- 
cis George; ‘‘other people are of a like opi- 
nion—’’ 

‘* Not such a fool as they take you to be,”’ 
said his mother. 


said 


‘*You have as much sense as 


| nine men in ten, if you will use it, and you 


must use it now in ofercoming your absurd 
I say you shall 
marry her, and soon, too!”’ 

“‘And I say I will not! I am almost of age, 
and I shall be my own master in that matter at 
least.”’ 

The young man spoke quietly but firmly.— 


| His mother, looking up at his face, felt the 
| reins of authority slipping from her grasp. Her 
| weak, awkward, foolish boy was, as it were, 


become aman by magic. There he stood be- 


| fore her, six feet two; lean but sinewy, a face 
| far from vacuous ; expressive, indeed, of a brute 


courage and obstinacy which, being provoked, 
But for his fool- 


| ish training, he would have been a fine young 


man; as it was, he had nofactive mind enough 
The old habit 


| of love and fear of his mother was strong upon 


|him yet: she saw it, and hoped to triumph 
woman, be she mother or be she wife, is one | making no allusion either to the watch or to | 


still. 
‘*You ought to be glad that Flora will have 
u,’”’? she said, ‘‘and you ought to have a 


| pleasure in re-uniting our dissevered property. 


If you do not marry Flora, you may be your 
own master, but you shall not be master of 
anything else while I live, and when I die you 
shall have nothing but the bare estate; that I 


‘IT don’t care for Hardington. I don’t see 


| any good it has ever done either you or my 


father or me. I think it is a miserable place,”’ 
replied Francis George, in perfect good faith. 

His mother’s eyes fixed him as if she thought 
him a maniac in a dangerous mood. 

‘* Will you be pleased to explain yourself, if 
you are not raving, which I sadly suspect,’’ 
said she, fiercely 

‘Why, mother, what good has it done us or 
anybody ?’’ persisted the heir. ‘‘My father is 
always away in London, and hates it. You sit 
at work all day as hard as if you worked for 
bread, and nobody comes near you; and_be- 
cause of it you would make me marry a girl I 
don’t love. Then there’s the village. Such 
dirty old houses and people, and no schoo!s.— 
If we were paupers instead of people of ten thou- 
sand a-year, we could not have a greater heap 
of misery outside the gates than we have.— 
What is the good of the Hardington money if 
we don’t spend it? I say again, I don’t care 
for Hardington. Mr. Proby’s sons are better 
off than 1 am; because they have been well 
brought up, and they hare got professions.— 
When I am among fellows of my age I feel like 
a fool, and I am a fool.’’ 


‘**That is a fact beyond doubt,’’ replied his 
mother, drily. ‘‘But don’t waste any more 
breath over decrying Hardington—you shall 
leave it—you shall have a profeszion. Yes— 
yes!—you shall be an idle gentleman no 
longer |”’ 

There was a disagreeable tone in this threat 
which made Francis George turn hot and cold 
all over. It was a rather critical act of his, 
snapping of the leading-strings in which he 
had walked so long and humbly. He felt 
vexed, too, in a stupid sort of way, at having 
vexed his mother, and was just on the point 
of making some concession, when Flora came 
into the room—Fiora in a gay muslin dress and 
most coquettish hat; a maiden to attract a 
man’s fancy, most people would have thought, 
but, as it seemed, not the star that could at- 
tract his. 

‘*Flora, our young gentleman takes umbrage 
at the gifts of fortune, and despises them—he- 
roic, is he not?’’ said Mrs. Percival Monke. 

Fiora gazed from one to the other with a 
puzzled air, and asked what was the matter! 
Francis George went out and left his mother 
to explain as little or as much as she thought 


tion was, that the Hardington Monkes and the 
Frogholmes Monkes separated coldly the next 
day, and Flora went to prosecute her first cam- 
paign in town. Francis (ieorge did not care 
where she went, so long as he was no more 
troubled with her airs and graces. 


Vv. 
The lawyer who managed the business affairs 
of the Monkes was Mr. Leatherhead; a dry, 


_ clever, craft-ingrained old fellow, who greatly 


admired the elder of the co-heiresses’ style of 
saving and managing her property. He said 
she had a brain as acute dnd as hard as most 
men, and it was a pity her son was so little 
like her. He thought he knew her pretty 
well, but even he, for a man of varied experi- 
ence, was extremely astonished when he re- 
ceived from her the following letter : 


Haxpovotes, June 7th, 182. 

Sir, —I am sure you will lend me your valua- 
ble assistance in a project for my son whieh I 
have much at heart. He is bitten by some of 
these radical views for the regeneration of the 
poor which are subverting society in every 
quarter, and! think a year’s confinement in 
your office may tend more towards his cure 
than all the reasoning in the world. Make 
him work as your lowest clerk, and show him 
no respect or distinction, as that would defeat 
my views. He shall have no further allowance 
from me than a clerk's salary at a low rate, 
and I intend that he should live upon it. The 
harder he fares, the more likely is he to be 
come sensible of his folly in adopting the phi- 
lanthropic crotchets of the age. Until he gives 
them upI quite renounce him. He will be in 
town, and at your office, on Thursday next. 

Yours, Xc., Cacuy P. Morxe. 


‘*Ah! ah!’’ commented the shrewd old law- 
yer; ‘* Miss Cecily’s plan for uniting Harding- 


true interpretation of this document. What 
tyrants women are! Well! I suppose I must 
try to humor both.’’ 

Thus it was that Francis George Percival 
Monke, heir of Hardington, lord of the manor 
of Hardington, became a lawyer's clerk. His 
mother thought he would soon sicken of Len- 
don lodgings and Mr. Leatherhead’s sedentary 








one day ; and without any more formal invite- 
tion, Francis George went. 


Vi. 


Willingham Parsonage was a pretty 
quite rural, though almost within sight of tom 
don smoke, and the young Probys flourished 
there quite as well as they had ever done in the 
wilds of Yorkshire—almost better. Katie hap- 
pened to be in the garden cutting flowers for 
the drawing-room vases, when her brother and 
Francis George arrived. She colored up as 
beautifally as the roses in her hand when her 
former lover bowed low before her, and imme- 
diately proposed to go and seek her mother ; as 
no one gainagid her, away she flew. Mrs. Pro- 
by was sitting in her work-room when her 
danghter ran in, laughing but confused, with 
mischievous eyes and flushed cheeks. 
| “Mamma, guess whom Willie has brought 
| home? I was never so startled in my life,”’ 
| She eried, out of breath; ‘‘and I never saw 
| anybody so changed in a couple of years be- 





ton and Frogholmes has gone off—that’s the | fore!" 


Mamma lowered her spectacles and looked 
out of the window, where she saw her son and 
his companion walking. 

‘Is it Francis George Percival Monke, 
Katie !’’ she asked, puzzled. 

“Yes, mamma, and so altered. Don't you 
remember how foolish he was, and how we 
used to laugh at him ?’’ 





work; but, contrary to her expectations, and 


took rooms in the same house, and lived to- | 
gether like brothers. 

‘**Francis George is no fool!’’ said old Lea- 
therhead to himself. ‘‘ He is a better fellow, 
and a more sensible fellow than any of us 
thought. It is that silly mother of his who 
has had her own ends to serve by keeping him 
in the background.”’ 

Yes. Francis George began to develope a 
plain, useful kind of ability ; he had no genius, 
but he had concentrativeness, and a very 
straightforward honesty of purpose. He had 
grown painfuily sensible of his deficiencies, and 
it was almost laughable to see with what dili- 
gence he strove to repair them in his leisure 
evenings. The manuals of popular informa- 
tion that he read, the lists of sober facta that 
he committed to memory, the instructive lec- 
tures that he attended, are beyond the calcula- 
tion of his biographer. Odds and ends of his 
undigested miscellaneous knowledge were con- 
tinually bursting from him, like scraps from 
an over full rag-bag, to the sly and secret 
amusement of his companions. Not one of them | 
cared to laugh at him outright; for his good 
temper made him liked, and his romantic cir- 
cumstances made him admired. Who does 
not, voluntarily or involuntarily, conceive a 
respect for the heir to ten thousand 2-year? 

For six months he remained in the lawyer's 
office, greatly improving both in mind and 
manner, as the conceit of hiniself was rubbed 
out of him by intimate contact with other 
young fellows wiser and cleverer than he. 


ther he was willing to accede to his mother’s 
wishes, and return home. But Francis George 
had not tasted the sweets of liberty in vain; 
he wrote an affectionately respectful letter to 
his mother, telling her he preferred to remain 
in Lonion—in which decision his father se- 
cretly upheld him. Mrs. Percival Monke now 
began to lament her hasty banishment of her 
son, and would have been glad to recall him on 
almost any terms; but she was much too te- 
nacious of her maternal authority to stoop to 
him and say so, therefore the breach between 
them widened. The sudden marriage of Flora 
Monke with a penniless ensign, utterly over- 
throwing her design for the reunion of Hard- 
ington and Frogholmes, exasperated her still 
more against her son ; and in the first bitterness 
of her disappointment, she indited to him the 
following letter :— 


Harpinetos, March 12, 182-. 

Fraycis Grorce,—You must have heard of 
your cousin Flora’s elopement with Frederick 
Steele; thus you are answerable for her ruin 
as well as your own. I throw you off entirely 
now. You have acted the part of an undutiful 
and ungrateful son. You have taken from me 
the sole object for which I lived. Hardington 
and Frogholmes can never again be one; and 
you, cruel, indifferent, wicked, unworthy boy, 
are the sole cause. You need not trouble your- 
self to send me any more of your ill-spelt pro. 
testations of affection ; I believe in deeds, notin 
words. From this day forth your existence is 
nothing to me. You must have Hardington 
when I die; but while I live, not a single six- 
pence shall you have. You may live where 
and how you can; and the worst wish I wish 
you is, that if you live to have children of your 
own, they may wring your dearest feelings as 
cruelly as you have wrung mine. And so, I 
remain, 

Your injared and aggrieved mother, 
Cecity Percivat Moke. 


Francis George showed the letter to his fa 
ther; who only shrugged his shoulders, and 
wished his wife would give him his full dis- 
charge from Hardington also, though without 
curtailing his supplies; but the young man 
dutifully endeavored to soften her feelings to- 
wards him, and his failure was not chargeable 
on him. 

**Woman’s a riddle» indeed!’’ cried old 
| Leatherhead, when his client wrote to him that 
| she should henceforward stop her son’s allow- 





ment in solemn silence, and Flora received it | desirable. The consequence of her explana- | ,y06 and that he must maintain himself inde- 


| pendently of her. ‘‘Woman’s not always a 
pleasant riddle either !’’ 

Francis George would have had no difficulty 
| in raising money on his expectations had he 
| been so disposed ; but, as old Leatherhead ad- 
| vised him not, and gave him a reasonably 

liberal salary, he resigned himself without dif- 
ficulty to his fate; resigned himself all the 
more readily, because Mr. Proby had got a 
living a few miles from town, and had brought 
his family to reside there. Willie went down 
every Saturday and stayed until Monday, and 
| Francis George always made him discourse 
about his father and mother, his sisters and 
brothers, when he came back, until Willie was 
tired of the subject. 


‘Come down, and see them yourself. I’m 
sure you will be welcome,”’ Willie suggested, 


even to her hopes, he accommodated himself to | he may hear you. 
his new position with cheerfulness and a'acrity. | him ; bat Willie should have let us know. The 
He made a friend among his fellow clerks in the | best room fnust be got ready for him, I sup- 
person of young Willie Proby, and the pair | pose;’’ and Mrs. Proby laid aside spectacles 


Then the question was proposed to him, whe- | 


““Hush, my dear, the window is open, and 
I must go down and receive 


and thimble, and went down stairs to welcome 
her son's friend. 

When Katie followed her, about ten minutes 
after, it was in as sedate and composed a man- 
ner as she was capable of assuming on short 
notice; but she could not prevent a bright and 
rosy maidenly consciousness flickering in eye 
and cheek as she faced Francis George. He 
blushed, too, and stammered a little when he 
began to speak, exactly in his old way; which 
put her at her ease more than anything else 
could have done. He was very anxious to ap- 
pear to his best advantage before her, and to 
impress her with a worthier opinion of his 
sense than she used to have. He began to epi- 
tomise a very solid lecture that he had heard 
a few evenings before. He ought to have un- 
derstood the smile that curled about her pretty 
mouth better than he did. Sharp witted Katie 
understood him well enough, and kind-hearted 
Katie did not fail to encourage him to shine to 
the utmost; but she thought his subject rather 
of the gravest to introduce five minutes after 
they met. 

“You are becoming quite a scientific charac- 
ter, Francis George,” was Papa Proby’s obser- 
vation at dinner, when the young gentleman 
had made what he thought a very impressive 
display of his learning. ‘‘It is really credit- 
able to you to have acquired so much solid in- 
formation.’’ 

Francis (reorge felt so pleased, and glanced 
at Katie to see if he had elicited her approba- 
tion also. Katie smiled to conceal her tempta- 
tion to laugh, and he was delighted. Most 
fluent did he become on every subject of in- 
terest in which he was sufficiently well up to 
speak correctly. Pictures, books of travels and 
biography, of poetry and romance, took their 
turn, until, if there was a doubt about what 
he knew, it was a doubt whether he did not 
know too much. Katie would have been glad 
to hear him discourse on everyday matters, but 
Francis George, with an old reputation to de- 
stroy and a new one to create, was not to be 
beguiled into trivialities. When he left Wil- 
lingham early on Monday morning with Willie 
Proby, he left it in the pleasing consciousness 
that he had inspired everybody with respect for 
his learning. 

‘A well-informed young man,”’ Mrs. Proby 
gravely admitted him to be, 

‘Not so dull as he was, either,”’ said Katie. 

“Out of evil goo@ iam eome,’’ observed the 
clergyman. ‘‘His banishment from Harding- 
ton turns out to be very beneficial.’’ 

‘Bat it is a great shame, papa!’’ cried Mis- 
tress Katie, firing up and looking very pretty; 
‘‘a great shame that his mother should have 
quarrelled with him because he would not 
marry Flora Monke; it would have been strange 
| if he had liked her, I think, such a sarcastic 
girl as she was, and a flirt besides !”’ 

Papa Proby lifted his eyebrows, a little 
amazed, at his daughter’s decision of speech ; 
and Katie, conscious that she had spoken rather 
harshly, blushed and became silent. 

Francia George became a constant visitor at 
Willingham after this, and strove laboriously 
to win golden opinions from all the family. If 
his heavy talk bored them a little sometimes, 
they tried to forgive it; and by-and-by, Katie 
could have offered evidence that he was capable 
of more interesting discourse when he had 
her ear alone. In the garden, for instance, 
up and down the pear-tree walk, does anybody 
think that while Francis George was speaking 
with so much whispered earnestness to Katie's 
curls, that he was holding forth on interesting 
geological speculations! Would anobody credit 
that while Katie contemplated her shoe toe so 
steadily, when they paused under the old yews, 
that she was meditating on the revolutions of 
heavenly bodies? Or does anybody imagine 
for a moment that when they sat so long in the 
little summer-house, they were trying to 
square the circle, or discuss the secret of per- 
petual motion! If anybody does, anybody is 
much mistaken. ~- 

“IT think, mamma, I should be very happy 
with him,’’ said Mistress Katie, one day at her 
mother’s knee. There had been an interview 
| in Papa Proby’s study, and much talk, even 
more serious than scientific talk, and the 
daughter was making her confession. ‘I 
think, mamma, I should be very happy with 
him. I am sure he is very fond of me. He is a 
good, faithful fellow, mamma, or he would 
never have sought me out again, when he 
knows how I used to make fun of him— 
would he?” 

Mamma dare not undertake to say. “Katie 
must judge for herself,” she added; “‘ Katie 
was most capable of judging.’’ 

“Bat you think him good, mamma. You 
think his principles and temper are trust- 
worthy ?’’ 

* Yes, love, papa and I are quite satisfied on 
that head.”’ 
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“@hen, masoma, dear, why are you 80 cold 
and deabtful abeut as?’’ 

“Because, Katie, Hardington is in the way— 
his mother is in the way. Remember our dif- 
ference of position."’ 

“{ wish he were never to be anything more 
than « lawyer's clerk,"’ sighed Katie, getting 





NEWS ITEMS. 


No Mors Sxoorwp Crass Cara.—It is stated 
that all the railroad companies between New 
York and Chicago, have discontinued the run- 


J A sca-citk passenger on board one of 
the steamers from the Channel Islands, says : 
“ The #renchman's-¢tory seems to me expres: | 





“ = his . 
brings Liverpool dates to the 6th. | sive. One morning, the cabin boy came for his | 1s. of second-class cars. The emigrant trains 

The news is if we an ab- | boots. ‘ Boots!’ feebly sounded from the berth. | wij] do the second-class business, and the fare 

eard rumer of a im the Minis- ‘Ah, sare, you may:take zem; I sall vant zem | on the latter has been raised from five to seven | 


dollars between Buffalo and Chicago. The first- 
class fare is fifteen dollars from Buffalo or Sus- 


so? 


nairy more. 





off ber knees and gliding to the window. | mor is that Lord Derby contemplates retiring, | Save Tom to Bill, -‘‘Pray, t#il me, sir, pension Bridge to Chicago. 
Francis George was impatiently pacing the | and ‘that Lord John Russell is to succeed him Why is it that the devil, Mr. Crrrs W. Frecp has sent a printed cir- 
lawn, wating for her recppecrance, and in a| 4 Promler, with Lord Stanley and Sir James | 1 qt of all bie unghty wars eqler 10 Rib comemen, coamensteg to be 
| 7 , ” ’ 
mintte or two Mrs. Proby was alone. It is further stated that this new combination Cun aover Soe poll attention exclusively to his regular 
VIL. will have the support of Mr. Bright and his Sevs Bill to Tom, ‘The answer's plain wea of manufacturing and selling — , 
party. ; ind that’s bright, fers’ horn: are said to be in great demam 
Francis George Percival .Monke wrote to his | Whe U. 8. steam frigate N with her | estan imp of darkness, sir, | just now, for halls, where they serve as hat- 
mother, announcing his engagement to Katie | cargo of rescued Africans, for Africa, had reach- Because ¢ myer eh | hooks. 
Proby and asking her consent to their mar- | ed Bt. Vincent’s. Sixty of the negroes had Can ne'er be impo light. | Sgxator Broperick, of California, has ar- 
. ot died on the passage. t Doncaster obser- rived. He left Salt Lake on October Ist. The 
riage. No answer was returned. Hie to | ‘The Londoa Times, of the wretched | *% *° poy. mcrae | stage encountered a good deal of snow, and the 
her again. Mr. Proby weote. Mrs. Proby | condition of Mexico, that there is no rea- | Ying in the list of horses cae called Botherem, | | dior was very cold on the mountains. By 
wrote. Katie wrote. No-answer. Francis | son why rae should oppose the ambitious | took such a fancy to the Same that he betted the upsetting of the stage when some distance 
George then addressed his father, and the now of Government ate agpe geen It | considerable odds in his favor. Toward the | west of Kansas City, Mr. Broderick had a rib 
that the establishment of any go- | : his favorite wasin the broken, and he was otherwise severely 
servile .old gentleman wrote-to him, that he vernment of law and order in Mexico would be eegyeey of pa ee 4 “ * | bruised. He also had a foot frozen while on 
was fre to please himself. |His mother was|s gain. It also ridicules the €panish expedi. | Te#r; but not at all put out, he vociferated 60 1). ountains. 
perfectly indifferent to all his,proceedings. If | tiom as farcical, and contends that every gun as to drewn every other voice: “*Botherem |  ayorueg Dectston ox a Cocyty Boxp Case. — 
he wanted to know whether she would do/| fred on Mexican territory is fired to the ulti- forever! See how he drives them all before In the U. S. District Court, at Pittsburg, a ver- 
on ~ mate t of the great Anglo-Saxon Northern | 5 5.) dict has been obtained against the county of 
anything for him—her answer to that was— | (oy . engl _ | Washington, establishing the liability of that 
No. Mr. Giadstone is about to proeeed to the Io Leit’p in the countless chambess of the brain, county for certain bonds issued in payment of 
So Francis George Percival @fonke, heir of | nian Rwy oy as Lord High Commissioner to | Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain; a subscription to the Hempfield Railroad. 
regu British Protectorate. 
A 


Hardington, lord of the maner of Harding- 
ton, macried Katie Proby, and took her home 
to a litth aix-roomed suburban villa, and went 
on toiling as a lawyer's clerk. Went on toil- 
ing through the best years of hie life. Went 
on toiling antil four children had been born to 
him in the little six-roomed house. Went on 
toiling until the present life in ite affectionate 
simplicity had quite obliterated the hard lines 
of the former oeldly ostentatious life; went on 
“toiling, rejeicing, sorrowing,’’ until he had 
meither hope nor anticipation in the magnifi- 
cent future, whick must come to him in the 
. @ommon course of nature. 

There is plenty ef space for happiness in a 
six-roomed suburban villa, with a garden of 
ten feet square—at least so the life of Francis 
George Percival Monke and Katie, his wife, 
testified. They had one care, and that was to 
give to their sons and daughters such an edu- 
cation as would pass them forward in the 
world easily; this care was their only one. 
And they had one sorrew—Katie’s first-born 
died, and was laid to rest in Willingham 
churchyard. 

But whatever their cares, whatever their sor- 
rows, whatever their joys, they were all mu- 
taal, and served but to draw closer together the 
links of affection and friendship that united 
the husband and wife. Neither ever regretted 
for a moment, any sacrifice that had to be made 
for the other’s sake. 


Vit. 


It is more than twenty years since the heir 
of Hardington and Katie were married. He 
has come to his kingdom at last, ripe in age, 
ripe in experience, and indifferent except to 
the best uses of his wealth, because he has 
learnt how little its superfluities can influence 
our actual happiness in life. 

His mother said, before she died, that she 
forgave him (forgave him what?) and sent for 
him to receive her blessing. Her son, who re- 
tained always his awe and respect for her, 
fancies himself the better for it—perhaps he 
is the better for it—I would not like to think 
that any kin of mine could carry an enmity 
against me into the other world. Whatever 
our wrongs, whatever our grievances, surely 
we can afford to lay them down with every 
ether burden of life when we come to the 
grave side! 

There is a different rale in Hardington now 
from that which prevailed there once. Ne- 
where has the benefits of these times made it- 
self-more felt than there. 


No! aut is mine eternally 
That I have ever in my life possessed. 
How can | ever count that lost to me, 
Which with eternal sorrow feeds my breast ” 
—From the German. 
perk great, A get and a vight mind is a 
kind of divinity lodged in flesis and may be 
the blessing of a slave as well as of a prince ; 
it came from Heaven, and to Heaven it must 
return; and it is a kind of heavenly felicity, 
which a pure and virtuous mind enjoys in some 
degree, even upon earth.— Seneca. 


I preamep [ was a bird, both gay and free, 

Then came a fowler, with a mind to shoot me; 
And then I saw that a bird’s liberty 

Was not exactly of a kind to suit me. 

—From the German. 

#@ Av ignorant minister having remarked 
in the presence of Dr. South, that the ‘‘ Lord 
had no need of man’s learning,’’ that witty 
divine replied, ‘‘ still less has he need of man’s 
ignorance.” 

P*- How the universal heart of man blesses 
flowers! They are wreathed round the cradle, 
the marriage-altar and the tomb. The Cupid 
of the ancient Hindoos tipped his arrows with 
flowers, and orange-flowersa are a bridal-crown 
with us—a nation of yesterday. Flowers gar- 
landed the Grecian altar, and hang in votive 
wreaths before the Christian shrine.—Mrs. 
Child. 

@@ We should make the same use of a book 
that a bee does of a flower; she steals sweets 
frow it, but does not injure it.— Colton, 

gp@ When our hatred is violent, we sink 
beneath the level of those we hate.—Aoche- 
foucault. 

gp@ ‘In Cork,’’ says O'Connell, “I remem- 
ber a supernumerary crier, who had been put 
in the place of an fMnvalid, trying to disperse 
the crowd by exclaiming, with a stentorian 
voice —‘ All you blackguards that isn’t lawyers, 
lave the presence of the court entirely, or I'll 
make ye, by the powers.’”’ 





Who comes towards God an inch through doubt- 
ings dim... 

In blazing light He will approach a yard towards 
him —From the Oriental. 


pm | am persuaded that my death, which 
is now just coming, will conduct me into the 
presence of the gods, who are the most righ- 
teous governors, and into the society of just 
and good men ; and | derive confidence from the , 
hope that something of man remains after | 
death, and that the condition of good men will | 
then be much better than that of the bad.— | 
Socrates. 





bat a coxcomb is always of man’s own ma: | 
king.— Addison. 


the lower part of their 
gress of Americans, 
warm reception. 

Tue Markets, Nov. 5th.—Cotton had fallen | 
}d through the week. The Manchester advices 
continue unfavorable, although more business 
had been done at the decline in prices. 

Breadstuffs and Provisions exhibit a decli- 
ning tendency. Wheat and Corn dull and de- 
Beef, Pork and Bacon heavy. Sugar 
heavy, Rice quiet, Coffee firm. Rosin steady, 
Turpentine dull. 


clining. 


25,000 galls.” 


a resolution was adopted 


Biull. He has accepted 





23® lf thou art a master, be sometimes 
blind ; if a servant, sometimes deaf.—F uller. 

3@ Trrocrapaicat Exrors.—One of our ex- 
changes says “the wife crop of Gasconade 
County, Missouri, this year, is estimated at 
The wine crop was referred to, 
but 25,000 gals will make a good crop of wives 
notwithstanding. The Hartford Times, noti- 
cing the death of am editor, says, ‘“‘he was a 
high-winded gentlemay, and pungent writer.”’ 
Perhaps he was a stump speaker of the high- 
winded school of oratory. An editor says, ‘‘ we 
have wet the enemy, and we are theirs!’’ 
Types play sad pranks. 


How much they err, who to their interest blind, 
Slight the calm peage with which retirement flows! 
And Wile they think their fleeting joys to bind, 
Banish the tranquil bliss which Heaven for man 


designed ! —Mrs. 


je “You appear to have a fine assortment 
of musical instruments for sale,’’ said Quiz, ad- 
dressing a musical dealer. 

“Yes,—first rate—all new—can’t be beat,” 
was the response. 

“If that’s so,”’ said Quiz, ‘I must look else- 
where.”’ 


‘* Why?” asks the amazed dealer. 
‘*Because,’’ replies Quiz, ‘* / want a 


#2 Passions, like seas, will have their ebbs | 
and fiv%s,—Lee. 


gf@® Resolations taken without 


bring disasters without remedy.—Sasil. 

f= The contemplation of celestial things 
will make a man both speak and think more 
sublimely and magnificently when he descends 
to human affairs.— Cicero. 

je An attorney before a bench of magis- 
trates, a short time ago, told the bench, with 
great gravity, ‘‘That he had two witnesses in 
court, in behalf of his client, and they would 
be sure to speak the truth; for he had had no 
opportunity to communicate with them {”’ 


Your heads must come 


To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 


Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust! 
— George Shirley: 16th century. 


7 Show me the man who would go to 
Heaven alone if he could, and in that man I 
will show you one that will never be admitted 
into Heaven.—Archhishop Feltham. 

f#@ A \ad;, complaining how rapidly time 
stole sway, said, ‘Alas! I am near forty.” 
Scarron, who was present, and knew her age, 
said, ‘‘Do not fret about it, madam, for you 
will get farther and farther from that frightful | 
epoch every day.”’ 

ga What has she to fear who stamps with | 
reverence and honor every sentiment she in- 
spires’ Is there a man on earth base enough 


to offer the least insult to such 
Rousseau. 


ga@ A man gets into another world, strange 
to him as the orb of Sirius, if he can transport | New York Herald expresses opinions on both | 
himself into the centre of a woman’s heart, | sides of any public question, so that whichever | 
and see the life there, so wholly unlike our | 


own. Things of moment to us, to 


vial; things trifling to us, to it so vast!—Bul- | Nicaraguan Entanglement, which strongly op- 


wer Lytton. 


Tue stars are with the voyager 
Wherever he may sail ; 


The moon is constant to her time ; 


The sun will never fail, 


But follew, follow round the world, 


The green earth and the sea ; 
So love is with the lover's heart, 
Wherever he may be. 
P® itis not enough to believe 


pm@ Nature bas sometimes made a fool; | maintain—you must maintain what you be- 
lieve, and maintain it because you believe it.— 


Archbishop Whateley. 


the Reform Conference, held on the 5th 


esting Mr. 
t te frame and bring into Pestiament a 
the dety. 
The Bank of England rates of disoount were 
An active drain of gold for the 
mtinent still continues. Loans and 
ment stock were in eager demand at 2}a3 per | 
cent. There was also an increased movement 


hibited an upward tendency. 
The mines in the Provinces of San Luis, Bue- 
nos Ayres, are eaid to be of singular richness. 
Fraxce.—It is authoritatively stated that the 
Emperor is taking steps for laying up stores of 
corn in every large town during the plentiful | 
seasons, to provide against scarcity. 
Srauw.—The government has carried nearly 
all the elections in the Provinces, but the Pro- 
gressistos triumphed in Madrid. Their leader 
was returned by six constituencies. 
Spanish troops had sailed from Malaga to co | between the mountains, across Big Sewell | 
operate with the French in China. 
Poxstveat.—The London Post’s Paris corres- 
pondent says that the Portuzuese Government 
contemplates making an address to the great 
Powers, complaining that France refused me- 
diation in the affair of the Charles et Georges. 
Sovru America.—Rio Janeiro dates to the 10th 
of October had been received at London. 
fee was scarce and had advanced 100 reis, and | 
closed with: an upward tendency. 
The Paraguayans are placing obstructions in 
inn to prevent the in- 
who are promised a 


Judge Greer, in his charge to the jury, said the 
law authorising municipal subscriptions was 
constitutional—it had so been declared by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and he must 
take their decision as law. In accordance with 
‘his instructions, the jury therefore found a 

verdict for the plaintiff. The amout of the suit 
| being under #2,000 the case cannot be carried 
| to the court in banc. 

A Mawuora Work—Armiician Lake ty Vin-| A Geytiemay named Fanshaw, residing in 
outa. —Mr. Ellett, the engineer, is engaged in Saratoga county, New York, offered to allow 
a grand scheme for improving the navigation one Sanderson to burn down his cow house, if 
|of the Kanawha River, by forming 4 vast re- | Judge Parker failed to get 5,000 majority for 
servoir, or mountain lake, to feed that stream | Governor. Mr. Sanderson won the privilege 
during low water. A correspondent of the | of touching off the cow house; Mr. Sanderson 
Lewisburg (Va.) Era gives the following infor- | touched off cow house, and cow house was | 
mation relative to the contemplated improve- burnt to the ground. In burning cow house, 
| ment: | Mr. Sanderson also burnt two cows, worth 890. | 

The object is to form an inland lake or reser- | Fanshaw admits that bis friend had a perfect 

voir of water, to keep up the navigation of the | right to burn the house, but not the cattle. For 
Kanawha River. The reservoir, which we are | doing this latter, Fanshaw has commenced suit | 
now surveying, will be made by making a dam | against Sanderson. 
| Tue steam frigate Wabash was still at Con- | 
Creek. The dam is to be 945 feet long, 60 feet | stantinople at the last advices. The French 
high, 400 feet thick at the base, and 45 feet at | and English Ministers had protested against | 
the top. At either side of the dam will be | the ship entering the Bosphorus, but the Sul- 
made immense sluices, to carry the water | tan had received the officers with great kind- | 
away which would naturally flow over the dam | ness, and has visited the ship with Mehe- | 
when it gets full. The sluices are to be made | met Ali, and many other distinguished per- 
of masonry, of the most substantial kind. The | sons. She was to leave for Rhodes, Joppa and | 
water is to be kept in this lake until it is need- | Beyrout. 

Sevexk Cotp.—The snow which fell on Mon- | 


ed in the Kanawha, when it is to be let off as 
day week, reached a sufficient depth in some | 


it is needed to keep 7 the navigation of the 
e of the Eastern States to afford good sleighing, 


river. The means of letting it off will be by 
means of locks. You can form some idea of | while in others it brought along with it a large 
amount of cold. At White River Junction, 


the amount of water it will hold when I tell 
you it is to be 25 miles long, and from 1,(() | Virginia, the thermometer stood at 9 degrees 
feet to 1? miles wide. There is an immenge | above zero. What will it be after winter com- 
amount of speculation about this great work— | mences? 
the probable cost, &c. Mr. Taylor says the A Surewp Otp Rat.—An‘*‘ old rat’’ in B. A. | 
dam will cost above $200,000. The cost of the | Morey’s apothecary shop, Lee, Mass., had long | 
land wiil be the greatest drawback on the en- | defied all modern inventions for his capture. 
terprise. It will cover about 50,000 acres of | The clerk then baited him on dinners of but- 
land, besides 50,000 acres more which will | ter crackers, which the rat relished quel | 
have to be paid for by the Company, because | ingly, but when at last a little strychnine was 
it will be no account to the owners, being all | sprinkled on one side, the knowing varmint 
mountain land and remnants of farms. I sup- | turned the cracker over, and scraped his meal | 
pose $1,500,000 will not buy the land and pay | off the other side. 
the damages. What time it will take this re- Cuernovrc.—Captain Pim, who has paid | 
servoir to fill, will, I suppose, depend on cir- | great attention to the fortification of Cher- 
bourg, states that the number of guns and 


cumstances. There are eight creeks flowi 

into it. The object is, after the lake gets full | mortars has been very much exaggerated. He 

of water, to cut through the dividing ridge be- | enumerates the batteries, when fully equip- 
ped, at 314 guns and 32 mortars, in place of 


tween the lake and Greenbrier River, and make 
a canal through the cut. Mr. Ellett is making | 3,000, as is the commonly received opinion. 
A Musister Svss to Recover $10,000.—Rev. 


other surveys on New River, and Ganley 
River. Orrin B. Judd has brought an action in New 
York, against the Secretary of the American 
Bible Union, to recover $10,000, for Gamages to 
his fair name and reputation as a minister of 
the Gospel and a citizen, through an article 
— in the Lonisville Journal by the de- 
endant. The defendant denies the publica- 
tion, also that Judd is a minister of the Gospel. 
Judd was employed for two yeara by the Bible 
Union in revising an English translation of the 
Scriptures. 

New York.—The vote on the question of 
calling a Convention to revise the Constitu- 
tion of New York, stands for 107,638 ; against 
139,373; majority against 31,735. 

The official vote of New York State, for Go- 
vernor, stands thus: 


Awake but ene, and lo, what. mysiads rise ' 
| Each stampe ate image as the other fies. 
—Rogers. 
#2 The ground of almost all .our false rea- 
soning iz, that we seldom look amy further than 
on one side of the question. 


vern- | 


Cof- 


Water.—-The advance of electrical science 
every day brings to light startling facts con- 
nected with submarine telegraphs, of which 
no one previously had the least idea. Thus, 
within the last few days, some important dis- 
coveries have been made in connection with 
submarine cables, by Mr. Charlton Wollaston, 
of Derby, who has elucidated the fact that cur- 
rents of water passing across submarine cables, 
produce in them induced electrical currents.— 
To put this theory to a practical test, Mr. Wol- 
laston a day or two ago immersed a considera- 
ble length of an insulated conductor in the 
Thames, opposite East Greenwich. As the tide 
rose, 4 very considerable current of electricity 


Tighe. 





. : flowi h h th — Morgan, Rep. 247,828] Parker, Dem., 230,341 
— observed owing throug t e wire in &/ Burrows, Am., 60,978 | Gerrit Smith, Ab., 5,033 
direction contrary to that of the tide, which in- Morgan over Parker, 17,487. 

creased in force as the motion of the water be- The aggregate vote is 544,780. Last year it 
came more rapid, apd caf declined at high | was 439,789. Increase, 101,991, or nearly 20 
water, ceasing altogether just before the ebb. per oonh. . 


When the tide fell, the current again mani- 
fested itself in the wire, but its direction was 
changed. 

The varying amd irregular currents which 
are observed upon the galvanometer at both 
ends of the Atlantic cable have been attributed 
to the inductive influence of natural impulses 
of ecctricity, which are continually traversing 
the surface of tuc “4th, Since that discovery 
of Mr. Wollaston’s, however, Jt 18 quite evi- 
dent that they may partly, if not entirely, be 
due to the effect of the ocean currents. It is 
known that a very rapid tide flows in and out 
of the estuary of Dingle Bay, across which the 
cable is laid, and it would, therefore, be very 
easy to put the matter to practical test by no- 
ticing the force and direction of the supposed 
‘*earth’”’ currents at the rise, fall, and turn of 
the tide. 


A Man Cagrizep Away By A Kire.—A young 
man named Power, residing at Castlecomer, 
went a few evenings ago to fly what he called a 
Spanish kite, of very 'arge dimensions. Having 
adjusted the cord and tail, it rapidly ascended 
with a brisk breeze until it had taken the 
full length of the cord which became entangled 
round Power’s hand. The wind increasing, he 
was drawn a distance of nearly half a mile in 
the greatest agony, the cord cutting into the 
bone. The Rev. Mr. Penrose, the Protestant 
curate of the parish, seeing the man running | 
at one time raised off the ground for a distance | 
‘Ss ppnene pe eet Se oe eee ba sent to Europe for redemption, being returned 

speed, ce . a ; iy | one Say ssers ° : 
the Lite, Aor followed him as fast as he could; | * bogus. Several of the passers, foreigners, 


; . | have been arrested. 
| che being unable to come up with him, he 


shouted at the 4 eX 2 = a | about to place sleeping: cars ob the line between 
there was aman 5m 7 Ww! Po neat heoen | Windsor and Niagara Falla. The berths are 
~ aan, eg oa with moor dele tne} an fitted with spring mattress and pillows, both 
1es8e $s > 5 
but could not extricate himself until, after the | washing are also provided, and a servant will 
distance eae ” “hick ~~ y phe en | be in attendance to wait on the travellers, clean 
stone wall, the top of which being caped, cut | 2 r cia aba i a 
the onl, and oa at liberty the kite and its | map de oe a ee ee Sileaep 
owner, who was almost lifeless with fatigue and 
fright. —Ailkenny Journal. 


Biack Lec.—This is a new name given to a 
new disease in cattle. It prevails extensively 
in western Pennsylvania. In many instances 
the cattle seem to be in a healthy condition in 
the morning, and before night are dead. On 
examination, the skin and flesh on the shoul- 
ders are black, almost putrid. No cause can 
be assigned for this disease—neither have any 
tried remedies affected a cure. 

Tue Sprincrietp (Iut.) SvGaAk Mit.—The 
Illinois Farmer, referring to the sugar mill re- 
cently established near Springfield, in that 
State, says:—‘‘It is now running day and 
night, giving employment to two sets of hands. 
It will turn out from 200 to 300 gallons of 
syrup per day, from the Sorghum cane. No 
attempts have yet been made to make sugar. 
The cane does not show as high a per cent. of 
saccharine as last year, when it reached ten 
percent. Lots of ripe cane now average but 
seven percent. The difference, no doubt, was 
caused by the peculiar character of the last sea- 
son, the ground, during two thirds of it, being 
saturated with water. 

A covorep sailor who carries a slug in his 
brain, received in the course of an ‘‘alterca- | 
tion’”’ in this city, has apparently recovered his | 
health and gone to sea. 

A LARGE humber of counterfeit hundred 
guilder notes, on the National Bank of Austria, 
have been passed on the brokers of New York, | 


drum I” 


| 
thovebt | 











only known to be false upon some of the notes, 





virtue ’— 


| misery of ordinary night travelling by railway. 
ach car can accommodate thirty-six persons. 
Deata or aN Ixventor.—-Mr. Timothy D. 
Jackson, who was recently run gh om —. 
: oj it c on one of the horse railroads in New Yor 

oe py Banpde gh | City, was quite distinguished as an inventor. 
the first of November it had an article on the | The celebrated hotel annunciator, the heavy 
oe a SF ordnance by which the walls of the Malakotf 


and Redan were battered down, and a breach 
made for the French and English troops at the 
storming of Sebastopol, the Novelty Five Dol- 
lars Sewing Machine, and many other new and 
useful inventions were his. Like many other 





CRUEL Exrosvrs.—It is well known that the | © 


it so tri- 


| posed what is termed the ‘ Anglo French Al- 
| liance.’”’ Two days afterwards, viz, November 
| 3d, it took the opposite view of the question, 
|} and on Wednesday favored what it had con- 


/demned on Monday. The Albion cruelly pa- |; { 
it ini ; * | inventors he reaped but little pecuniary be- 
rades these opposite opinions in parallel co- “ge - 

inane, seed sae h it places the showman’s fa- } nelfit from his Inventions, and has left a wife 


“y, oney and five children in destitute circumstances. 
| roy tae . a ——" Jeet an A HORRIBLE murder was committed a few days 
7 c ce. 


since, at Chicopee, Mass. Tae victim was a 
little girl, Augustine Lucas, only eight years 
old, who was devoyed from her home by a 
young Frenchman named Desmasteau, who 


Rep Ham.—The Moors have a strong par- 

| tiality for red hair, and it is a a 

5 ben they hear them c the red- | 

| come plat The Moorish and Arab women outraged and then killed her by blows on the 

often used red dye, and bind up their hair with | head, throwing the body into the river. The 
| red tape. | murderer is im jail. 


— Hood. 
what you 


/acres of land, and the building was lighted 


| with about 4,000 head of cattle. 


| It has been caleulated that at six hundred 


| feet—so at that distance a man would be in- 


| fifty seconds. 
and the imitation was so perfect that it was | 
/of Madrid, and whose fine attainments and 


| Tae Great Western Railway of Canada is | 
| that France has taken up the subject of Cuban 


| covered with damask and quilts. Means for | 


| fare, which no one will grudge who knows the | 





A RemarKkasia Surr.—Shipbuilders at 
Boston have in course of construction in 
yard a small steamer, which is to be prog 









































































































































































































Late Hovrsa.—-Young men who keep late 
hours, beware! George Keist, who returned 
home from a ball, at Cincinnati, about 3 A. M., 
and finding all the doors locked, climbed upon ina novel manner. She is built as an e 
the portico to get in through a window. An | ment, the inventor being furnished with @ 
effort had been made by burglars to enter the | funds to construct her by some of the le 

remises a few nights previous, and his father | shipbuilders in this city. The hull is fifty-t 
ee the noise armed himself with a revol- feet long, and thirteen feet wide at the ste 
ver, and as George reached the porch the old and tapers gradually to the bows which 
tleman fired twice, and the youth fell, say- | very sharp. She is five feet deep. On deck 
ing, ‘‘My God, [ am shot!’ The father ran up | she will have a cabin nineteen feet long. She 
to the wounded burglar, as he supposed, and will be worked by an engine of twelve horse 
discovered, to his horror, that it was his own power, to which will be attached the propellers 
son. Fortunately for both, (ieorge was not —one at the stern, three feet in diameter, to’ 
hurt as badly as he thought, having received | work in the water, and one at the stem, eight 
only a slight wound. feet in diameter, to work in the air. 

Tue Boston Traveller learns that the heirs of The air propeller is attached to a shaft which 
the late Ebenezer Francis have presented Kev. | connects with the engine, and also with the 
Dr. Patnam, of Roxbury, and Rev. Dr. Gannett, water propeller at the stern. It is supported = 
of Boston, each with a check of $5,000, by a post at the stem. Botb propellers will be 

Cups Sroar Caxs.—-A correspondent in worked by steam. The smoke-pipe will lay 
East Brandywine informs us that there has horizontally on the deck. The inventor is con- 
been a considerable quantity of this article fident that by this arrangement he can easily 
raized in Chester County this season. In some | get 25 to 30 miles an hour speed out of this 
places there has been great difficulty in getting craft. We understand that the invention has 
the cane ground. One man in East Brandy- been tried on a small boat in our harbor and 
wine had to bring his cane down to the vicinity has worked admirably. The hull is completed 
of West Chester for that purpose. Another and ready for the machinery, which is being 
in an adjoining township hauled his cane made in Roxbury. It is expected that the ves- 
around all day without success, and then fed sel will be ready to make her trial trip by the 
it to his stock. At pleasant Garden Iron Works, middle of December.— Boston Transcript. ‘ 
in East Nottingham, they fixed up the rollers |, a 
for that purpose, which pressed out a barrel of |, BOARD or Heaura.—The number of deaths 
juice in about ten minutes. during the past week in this city was 145— 

Ove of the questions, it is said, which will Adults 77, and children 68 
come up for consideration in the next session 
of Congress, is the impeachment of Judge Wa- 
trous, U. S. District Judge, in Texas. An at- 
tempt to impeach him failed in Congress in 
1852, At the late session another attempt was 
made, but the committee to whom the subject 
was referred was equally divided. Should the 
impeachment be directed, it will no doubt oc- 
cupy the Senate, to the exclusion of other busi- 
ness, for a great portion of the season. 

Tne Irish Papers contain an account of the 
gigantic harvest home on the estate of Mr. Pol- 
lock, in the county of Galway. About 1,400 
persons (only one-half of his servants) were 
liberally entertained in the Home Farm Stead- | 
ing, at Lismay. The roof covers nearly two 
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| WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
BREADSTUFFS—The only new feature to pre- 
sent in the Flour market this week is a more con- 
fident feeling on the part of holders, in conse- 
quence of the limited supplies coming forward. 

There has been very little export demand, and only 

4000 bbls were disposed of at $5@5,124 ¥ bbi for 
| superfine; $5,25@5,50 for extra, and $5,75@6,50 

for extra family, including 100 bbls middlings at 
$3,374. The sales to wo Fane trade have been to 
a fair extent within the range of these figures. 
Rye Flour is dull, and is again 12je ® bbl lower. 4 
Small sales at $4. Corn Meal has not been in- 
quired after. Penna is offered at $3,62) ® bbl, 
without finding buyers. 

GRAIN—The supplies of Wheat this week have 
, been very meagre. There is a good demand for 

prime lots at the late advance, and 18,000 bushels 
were disposed of at $1,15@1,30 ® bus for inferior 
and prime Red, and $1,24@1,40 for White, in- 
cluding some mixed Western at $1,25@1,30, and 
a lot of Georgia White at $1.28. Rye is in de- 
mand for distilling, and it is taken ~ arrival at 
82@7s for Delaware and Pennsylvania. Corn 
is very scarce and in demand at a further advance 
of 3@4c P bus. Sales of 9000 bushels at 82@ 
86c for old Yellow, closing at the latter rate; 
69(@ 76 for new do; and 73@/75e for mixed lots, 
and 70c for a lot of new white. Oats have been 
in good request. Sales of 10,000 bushels at 45@ 
46c—closing at the former quotation for. prime 
Southern. 

PROVISIONS—Supplies of the ‘new crop’ have 
not yet commenced coming forward, and the trans- 
actions have been comparatively small. Pork has 
been but little inquired after, except for home con- 
sumption. Sales at $17,50@17,75 for City Packed 
Mess, and $15 for Prime, chiefly of the former de- 
scription. A sale of half bbis for California at 
$9,75@10 each. City packed Mess Beef sells for 
ship's stores at $15,50@16, which is a decline. 
Bacon —The stock is now very much reduced, and 
the receipts from the West have about ceased. 
There has been only a limited demand, partly from 
the South. Sales of Hams at 10}@12jec for plain 
and fancy canvassed ; Sides at 9jc, ami Shoulders 
at 7jc, cash and 60 days. Green Salted Meats— ¢ 
The transactions have been unimportant, and 
prices are about nominal. We quote Shoulders at 
6jc. Lard—The stock has been light and the de- 
mand limited, but prices are firm. Sales of bbls, 
in a small way, at 103@1le, and kegs at 114,@1M¢ 
P m&, cash and 60 days. Butter—Roll is mor 
inquired after, and prices are firmer, but other 
descriptions are neglected. Sales of solid packed 
at 13@16c, in kegs and firkins; Roll at 20(@ 256 
8 th, cash. 

COTTON—The market during the past week has 
been quite dull, the manufacturers manifesting ney 
disposition to purchase except to supply their ime” 
mediate wants. At the close, however, there was 
a little more firmness, and some holders are less 
anxious to realize. Sales of 820 bales Upland 
Middling and Middling fair quality at 11}@ 126 
th, cash, mostly at 11]@12c. 

BARK—Quercitron Bark has been in steady de- 
mand, and with a light stock and limited receipts, 
prices are firm. Sales of 160 hhds No 1 at $30 B 
ton, and 22 hhds second quality do at $26. Chest- 
nut Oak is worth $11@11,50 ® cord, and Spanish 
$14G@14,50. 

BEESWAX is unchanged. 
low at 32@33c # th, cash. 

COAL—There has been inquiry for the supply of 

Eastern markets, and the prospects of the trade 
generally are more encouraging. The shi its 
by the Schuylkill navigation for last week were 
considerably in excess of any similar period since 
the construction of the work. The supplies by 
railroad are moderate, and prices remain without 
~——. 
COFFEE—The stocks are now very much re- 
duced, and the market is firm. » Sales of 600 bags 
Rio at 11@11 gc; 980 bags damaged St Domingo, 
by auction, at 34@9}c, cash, and 1000 bane Ea 
guayra at 117@12c # bh, on time. 

COPPER continues very dull, and in the ab- 
sence of sales we quote Engiish Sheathing at 26c, 
and Yellow Metal at 2lc ® Ib, 6 mos. 

FEATHERS—Are not so active, and prices are 
lower. Sales of good Western at 50@53c PB th. 

FRUIT—Domestic Fruit is very quiet. Green 
Apples range from $2 to $4,50 @ bbl, and Dried 
Apples from 6} to 8c for inferior and prime quali- 
| ty. Dried Peaches are selling at 9 to 12c for un- 
pared quarters and halves, and 14@17c for pared. 
Cranberries are plenty, and dull at $9@12,50 
P bbl. 

HEMP—There has been nothing doing, and 
there is but little stock here. 

HIDES—There have been no arrivals or sales 
since our last report. 

HOPS are extremely dull. Small sales of new, 
first sort Eastern and Western at 16@l17e; and old 
at 7@ 10¢ bs th. 

IRON—The market continues quite firm, but is 
devoid of any degree of activity. Sales of 600 tons 
No 1 Anthracite at $22, and No 2 at $21 P ton, 
ontime. A lot Charcoal Blooms sold at $63,50, 
on time. There has been more inquiry for Bar 
and Boiler Iron, without change from previous 
rates. 

LEAD is held very firmly. There is but little 
stock here in first hands, and no further sales have 
transpired. ; 

LEATHER—There bas been a steady inquiry 
for both Spanish Sole and Slaughter Leather at 
full rates. 

LUMBER continues exceedingly dull, and the 
stock left over this year will be larger than for 
many seasons past. A cargo of Southern Yellow 
Pine Sap Boards sold at $15 P M feet. 

MOLASSES—The market is rather dull, and 
prices drooping. Small sales of Trinidad Musco- 
vado at 30c, on time. An invoice of about 300 
bbls new crop New Orleans, to arrive—the first of 
the season—was sold on private terms. 

SEEDS—The demand for Cloverseed continues 
unabated. Sales of 2000 bushels fair and prime 
quality at $5,68]@5,87} P 64 ths, and recleaned 
from second hands, for another market, on private 
terms. 100 bushels Timothy so!d at $1,874,@2 
% bus. Flaxseed is taken in lots as it comes in at 
$1,60 P bus. 

SUGAR—The market continues firm, but the 
demand has fallen off. The stock, however, is 
very much reduced. Small sales of Cuba at 64@ 
Tic; 200 hhds Porto Rico at 7}@7ic, and a lot 
of new crop New Orleans to arrive at 8¢ @ th—all 
on time. ; ; 

SPIRITS—The sales of Brandy and Gin are 
limited, and for the former, prices are drooping. 
N. E. Rum is selling at 36@38e. Whiskey is 
searce, and firm at 244(@25c for Ohio bbls; 23@ 

2340 for Pennsylvania; 23¢ for bhds and 22e for 


with gas. The extent of this gentleman’s ope- 
rations may be judged by the fact that he has 
1,800 acres in green crops, and 4,000 in grain, 


Form or Tus Kartu.—The earth being round , 
like a ball, it follows that, at a certain distance, 
even though our vision can reach much fur- 
ther, its form will prevent us from seeing ob- 
jects even if its surface were perfectly smooth. . 
yards an object one inch high cannot be -seen 
in a straight line; at nime hundred yards, two 
inches ; at fourteen hundred yards, five inches; 
at one mile, eight inches; three miles, six 


visible. In levelling, it is usual to allow the 
tenth of an inch in every two hundred yanis, 
or eight inches in a mile for convexity. 

Gop is the most valuable of the metals, and 
is extensively used in gilding. On accounf of 
its extreme malleability, however, it is com- 
paratively cheap for this purpose, and being 
highly ornamental, has come into general use. 
An equestrian statue of the size of life may be 
gilded with gold, costing but about three dol- 
ars. The process of covering metals with gold 
is called water gilding. The surface of the 
metal is washed clean, and then rubbed with a 
solution of gold with mercury; it is then 
heated over a charcoal fire, which drives the 
mereury off, and leaves the gold adhering, 
which is then burnished. Gold leaf is used in 
other gilding. Book leaves are gilt by bur- 
nishing them while in the binder’s press. The 
processes of gilding some of the metals, wood 
and wares, differ with the nature of the sub- 
jects. 

Ore Beiu is travelling in Norway. As he 
was lately walking quietly through the street | 
of the small town of Dramen, smoking his 
cigar, he was suddenly accosted by a police 
officer, who led him off to the commissary of 
police, by whom he was sentenced to pay a fine 
for violating the police regulations, which for- 
bid smoking in the streets. Unfortunately, 
Ole Bull had come out without putting his 
purse in his pocket; he was consequently sent 
to prison, and it was not until the next day, 
on ascertaining who he was, that the official 
sent an order for his release. The Norwegian 
journals have taken up the cause of the artiste, 
and at the present moment the cigar of Ole 
Bull has assumed the magnitude of a question 
of high importance. 

A May’s Fincers Brown tvto THE Pocket oF 
Avotuer.—At New Village, in Warren county, 
Conn., on Friday last, during a celebration by 
the Republicans, nails, &c., were indiscrimi- 
nately forced into a cannon, by the load of 
which Louis Selden, a young man of about 
twenty-three years, had his hand and arm so 
badly torn as to render amputation necessary. 
Some time afterwards several fingers of the 
injured man were found in the pocket of a by- 
stander. 

Nationat Dests.—The debt of Russia is said 
to amount to $352 800,000; that of France, 
$1,248,000,000; while that of England is | 
$3, 295,000,000. 

Harp To PLeask.—The people in the valley | 
of the Mississippi, are now as much troubled 
with low water, as they were with high water, 
six months ago. Freights are accumulating in | 
all the towns on the banks of the river, and 
the New Orleans papers are crying out for the 
construction of railroads. 

A Firreen Mite Foor Race.—A foot race for a 
prize of 8500, took place at the Franklin trot- 
ting course, North Chelsea, Mass., last Thurs- 
day. The distance to be run was fifteen miles, 
for which Louis Bennett, a Cattaraugus Indian, 
Albert Smith, of the Tonawanda tribe, and two 
white men, James Griffin of Boston, and the 
Reading (Mass. ) champion started. One of 
the white men gave in on the first mile, and | 
the other on the fifth, but the two Indians had 
a very sharp contest for the money, which was 
won by Bennett, who accomplished the fifteen 
miles in one hour, twenty-nine minutes, and 


oo * 
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Smail sales of yel- 


France axp Excraxp Maktse a Semi-[xperen- 
pent Monarcny or CvBa AND Porto Rico.—W asii- 
ixetox, Nov. 19.—The ‘States’ learns from a 
friend, who is ‘‘ almost direct from the Court 


high social position enable him to approach 
the highest personages of the Spanish Court, 


independence, and, with England, is pro vosing 
to erect Cuba and Porto Rico into a semi-inde- 
pendent monarchy, on paying a rentu from 
that Island. This renta is to represent the inte- 
| rest on a national debt to be assumed by the 
/new monarchy, in consideration of lrer inde- 
| pendence, the debt and rena to be assured by 
anes and England as a bond for the non-an- 
nexation of Cuba to the United States.”’ 
| The above reads like the biggest kind of a 


canard. 





Cries Sue to Will, midst matrimonial strife, 

“Cursed be the hour I firet became your wife.” 

‘« By all the powers (said Will) but that’s too 

bad— 

You've cursed the only civil hour we've had.” 
pa A merchant, not remarkably conver- 

sant with geography, picked up 4 newspaper 

and sat down to read. He had not proceeded 

far before he came to a passage stating that 


is vess in jeopardy. ‘“‘Jeo- drudge. 
— os vn — owt, 4 — the pon TALLOW—City Rendered is held at 10@ 10je 
7 1-—-Joogandy |—veegerny’ Bt, and w small business omy to note at the 


tonished merchant, who had previously heard 

that his vessel was lost; ‘let me see, that is 

somewhere in the Mediterranean. Well, I am 

glad she has got into port, as I thought it was 
_all over with her.”’ 


| latter price, : . 

WOOL meets a steady inquiry for the supply of 
‘both the local and Eastern manafacterers, and 
| prices continue quite firm. Seles of 65,000 pounds, - 

ranging from 27¢ for unwashed up to 5oe ee» 
| eash for fine. 
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Tue Moves or Cnemvenainan le said the | Tue best of men have ever loved repose ; #@ To men addicted to delights, business RATES OF ADVERTISING. ¢ 10 P E R: BAY. 


mines of California cannot be i ion ; 
ary exastn, tee want of water. Bat within is an interruption; to sueh as are cold to de- = Tairty ve conte a line for the first insertion. 











1 OF MADAME IDA PFEIFFER, 


Where the soul sours, and gradual rancor grows 
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after several visits to the settlements, bent her 
8 towards Java, where she received hospi- 
ie entertainment ; went thence to Sumatra, 


and came away entire, although they 


to eat her, and were only dissuaded | of the bigh banks, like a fire engine. 


last five years they have 405 
miles of artificial ened te ma Poar mam ~ 
at a cost of $12.000,000, and at this time 


another 1,000 miles are being constructed.— 
Now a vast deal of this candiiieg is over the 


most wild, rocky and precipitous country ; 


jumping over awful chasms plunging down 
fearfal abysses ; tressel-work, story 


ed on 
story, and wooden flaming zie- at every 


angle (rough as yet truly, but with strength | 


adequate to its purpose), may be seen winding 
for miles and miles its tortuous course, lead- 
ing mountain streams far away from their na- 
tive channels, and giving to the driest diggings 





water superabundant. The waterfall at the end 
is generally very great, and it is turned to 
curious account. 

Mining by machinery is not new, though 
rare. Artillery mining we have just heard of. 
But it is California Yankees who invented 


 minin water. The ter of the so- | 
mountains to visit Sungaa and Landek, and, ~ Soreh ox b 


lid, steep, gold bearing gravel and boulder em- 





bankments of this country, are undermined 


| and broken up into loose particles by jets of 


| water impinging upon them through hempen | 
lived another month among a tribe of canni- | 


hose. The water has the force of perhaps 100 
feet or more of fall, and it plays upon the face 


No one 


rom, she avers, by her representations can conceive what a mighty mining too! this is. 


that she was old, and necessarily tough. The 
islands of the Archipelago were all visited b 
, and the Sultan of Ternata afforded her all 
ible facilities for exploring his particular 
nd. The lady rode through his dominions 
a conveyance drawn by ‘‘twenty-man pow- 
" as she describes it, for his Majesty owned 
beasts of burden, except men. Afterwards 
she went to the Calebes, and having finished 
her sight-seeing there, returned to Java, and 
embarked at Batavia for San Fraucisco. 
Voyage was pleasant, and Madame Pfeiffer 
reached California in September, 1553. She 
visited the wet ‘‘diggings,’’ examined the 
uartz formations, went up to the Crescent 
dity, lived among the Indians in Oregon, ran 
down to Acupulco, and viewed the mines of 
ksilver at San Jose, and then went down 
et 


Peruvian mines. 


« 


Thence she went to Guaya- 


‘ quil, and thence to Quito, and in this stage of | 


the journey suffered numerons perils and hard- 
ships, the rainy season having set in, and the 
roads rendered nearly impassable. Once she 
fell overboard from a canoe, and owed her life 
to her skill in swimming. Quito offered no 
temptations to detain her, and after a short 
visit she returned to Guayaquil, and departed 
thence to Panama. 

Crossing the Isthmus to Aspinwall, she took 
asteamer passage for New Orleans, and then 
began her trip through the United States, 
which ended in this city in November, 1854, 
exactly four years ago. From New Orleans 
she went to Arkansas, then up the Mississippi 
to St. Louis, thence to the Falls of St. Anthony; 
thence, by way of Galena, Chicago, Milwaukie, 

- and Sault St. Marie to Lake Superior ; thence 
by way of Quebes and Montreal to New York, 
arriving here in September, 1554. Returning 
to London at the close of 1854, she prepared 
her notes of this extended tour for publication, 
and the narrative is simple and interesting.— 
Her last journey was undertaken about a year 
ago. She revisited Africa, and attempted to 
explore Madagascar, but was prevented from 
the fulfillment of that part of her plan by the 
watchful jealousy of the Queen, who subjected 
her to sundry indignities, and finally expelled 
her from the territory. 

Madame Pfeiffer, with all her roaming pro- 
pensities, was not a coarse or bold woman. In 

on, she was below the middle size, had 

k ‘hair and brilliant eyes, was always clad 
with extreme plainness, and in manner was 
and reserved. Ina letter written to a 

d, afew years ago, she describes herself: 
smaile,’’ she says, ‘‘ when I think of the 


The | 


coast to Lima, and made the tour of the | 


| A hundred men with pick and shovel would 
} 


be laughed to scorn by one of these hydraulic 
miners. Nothing resists the fury of its on- 
'slaught. Right out of the solid, hard pan, a 
deep undermining is quickly ripped, and anon 


| down topples a mass of a thousand tons of | 


| mingled clay, gravel and quartz boulders, with 
| earthquake shock, into the vale below. To 
see a thousand such engines of destruction at 
| work on the solid mountains, and to note what 
slender resistance the sturdy rock oppores, one 
cannot avoid referring to some such causes, 
| the downfall of vast mountain ranges of former 
| ages, and the wide scattering of their huge 
| boulders, which geology records, but is puz- 
zled to account for, without earthquakes and 
vast convulsions that overtax the largest cre- 
| dulity. 
Gravel and coarse-drift deposits of this kind 
| spread over a vast area—thousands of square 
miles, multiplied by thousands again. Their 
depth is variable, from a few yards to a few 
perches, but invariably they have a well recog- 
nized bottom, known as the bed rock. It is 
not everywhere of the same consistency, and 
it is only the geologist who will give it the 
name of rock. tt is often an indurated clay, 


which the richest gold gravel is expected.— 
Correspondence of Public Ledger. 


To Posrmasters.—The Post Office Department 
| has, for some time past, given an unusual 
share of attention to the correction of abuses 
in the postal service, from which the Govern- 
ment suffered very materially. These abuses, 
generally, do not consist in positive violations 
of the laws, but rather in neglect, on the part 
of Postmasters, to perform the functions of 
their positions according to the regulations of 
the Department contained in the circular of 
instructions delivered to them. One of the 





Offices in the country, and the many thoun- 
sands of stamps which pass through them 


may, in this manner, be deprived of a large 


uo 


Post Office Department imperatively require 
that the postage on all transient printed matter 


but every locality has its bed-rock, nearest to | 


most frequent of these cases of neglect is the | 
failure to cancel postage stamps, and although | 
the omission to deface a stamp now and then | 
| appears like a trifling matter, when we take | 
into consideration the vast number of Post | 


daily, it will be perceived that the Government | 


proportion of the revenue which should accrue | 
to it from this source, through only occasional | 


gain, the law and the instructions of the | 


Embittered more from peevish day to day. 
Even those whom Fame has !ent her fairest ray, 
The most renowned of worthy wights of yore, 

From a base world at last have stolen away 
So Scipio, to.the soft Cumaan shore 
| Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before. 

— Thomson. 





cian that he stuffed him so much with drugs, 
that he was sick a long time after he got 
well. 

ga Marriage is the strictest tie of perpetual 
frieudship, and there can be no friendship 
without confidence, and no confidence with- 
out integrity; and he must expect to be 
wretched, who pays to beanty, riches, or po 


liteness that regard which only virtue and | 


_ piety can claim. 
p® Of all thieves, fools are the worst ; they 
rod you of time and temper.— (Goethe. 


Tax not my sloth that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 


One harvest from thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong ; 
Another crop thy acres yield, 

Which I gather in my song. 


° 
— Emerson. 


#4 Howard Pani, in his ‘‘ Patchwork,” tells | 


the following good story of an old darkey who 


was endeavoring to explain his unfortunate | 


, condition: ‘* You see,’’? remarked Sambo, ‘ it 
| was in dis way as how it was—leastwise as far 


| as I can remember. 


| mudder died and my fader married agin, and 
| somehow I doesn’t seem to hab no parents at 
| all, nor no home nor nothin’.”’ 


| je In public oratory words would seem | 


| to take a far higher rank than ideas. You 
| hear many a mute inglorious Demosthenes, 
| stuttering to express himself, say that he 
| was ‘‘at a loss for words;’’ but you never 
| heard any one yet—no’ even a vestryman— 
| who had the hone=*~ to excuse himself by say- 
| ing that ‘‘he reallr was at a loss for ideas.’’ 

| 
| 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


| Correctep ror THe Satcrpay Evexrye Post, 

BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 


| on Saturday ‘ast. The market closing steady. 


Bid. Asked. id. Asked. 
LOANS. 
| US6 pr ct, 1856 
| se “ "62 


| 


105 
113 
"68 113 
* 5 * coupon '748)04; — | siock ‘ 
Phila é pr ct, o« J02) 1024 | Interest off 425 43 
at * new 1054 106 | Cam & Amboy 6 
94 — pret bonds 1864 923 
6 — | stoc 
5 | Reading R R 6 
pr ct bonds ‘70 
mort 6's 45 
“ 6 


x 
hVatey RR 
mort 6 pr ct 


i 4 
- | PennsylvaniaR R 
Ist mort bonds 
Qnd ** “ 


102 103 
94 91 


| “ 


oe 5 7 a3 
Pitts 6 pret 
” 6 coupon 
All’gy City G@prot 69 
- County “ oe | 
R R issue 7 i) 
“ County 6 pret 
Penn 6 pret 924 


** coupon 95 - 
96 96 | stock — 40 
Tenn 6 prot 91h #24| Phoa, Wid Bat 
5 ** coupon 80; 82 stock 35 
Kentucky 6 pret lest 

Missouri 6 “ 89 
| Ohio 6 ** 1886 1085 
N Caro'ina 6 
Virginia 6 


92g 
73} 


<6 


' 
| 
5ii | 
| stocl 
9% | Lehng 
95} 
7) 


; 6 pr ct loan ‘60 
|Ches Val R R 78 
Tioga RR. 75 
Will’imns & Elmira 
7's let mort 


They hate to mingle in the filthy fray, | 


#@@ Av Irishman complained to his physi- | 


lights, business is an entertainment. 
|e a dull man for his application, ‘‘ No thanks 
| to him; if he had no business he would have 


} 


| nothing to do.""—Steele. 


BANK NOTE LE&ST. 
Corgectep ror Tus Satcrpar Evaro Poer, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadephia, November 2, 1356. 
PEewysytvania. Gsuoraia. 
Solvent bks par to j dis Solvent banks i dis 
Relief notes H dis | Sewer Canouma. 
Crawford 10 dis | Solv bles § dis 
New Jenser. ALABAMA. 








{ DELAWARE. 


Solv bks par to } dis| Solv bks 1 to 3 dis 
Mise#iasiPrt. 

Solvy bks par to j dis, All bke upeertain 
MARYLAND. | Lovisiasa. 
Baltimore 4 dis | Solv bise } dis 

Solv bks j to 4 dis| Ouso. 
New York. | Selv bke 
Solv bks par to j dis’ Kesrvcsy. 
INE. | Selv bke 
Solv bks } dis! 
New Hampsaiee. 
Solv bks 
VERMONT. 
Solv bks 
Conxectictt. 
Solv bks } dis 
Massacuvsetrs. 


i dis 
vb } dis 
Iyprana. 
; State bank 
} dis Tu so1s. 

| Sotv bikes 
} dis! Missouri. 
| Sole bks 

TRENAZSSEE. 

| Old banks 


} dis 
1} dis 
} dis 





Fust my fader died, and | 
|} den my mudder married agin, and den my | 


Bid | 
|/RAILROAD STOCKS & 
LOANS, 


115 Li? | 


Solv bks } dis 
Raope Istanp. 
Solv bks 


Micwigan. 
Solv bke 
WIsconsiy. 
VIRGINIA. | Solv bks 
Solv bks } to ] dis} Texas. 
Dist. or Cotumsta. Commeresal and Ag- 
Solv bks + dis ricultural bank, 
Nort CaRroiina. 1 Galveston 10 dis 
Solv bks 2 to 14 dis! CANADA. 
Solv bks 


1} dis 
} dis 
1} dis 


1 dis 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL EPPBCTUALLY CURE 


| Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chronic 


or Nervous Debslity, Diseases of the 
Kidneys, and all Diseases 
arising froma Disordered Liver or Stomach 
Every family should have a bottle of these Bit- 
| ters in the house. 
ONE DOSE will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 
ONE DOSE will cure the most distressing heart- 
burn. 
ONF. DOSE will allay any agitation of the nerves. 
OND DOSE, taken an hour before meals, will 
give a good appetite. 
NE DOSE will, in many cases, cure the most 
severe headache, when proceeding from a disorder- 
| ed stomach. 
These Bitters can be obtained at any Druggist’s 


For 
which reason it was said to one who-commend- 


2 dis | 


Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion 

Double Column Advertisements—One dolla?’ s 
line for every insertion. 

CP?” Payment is required in advance. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Mar be obtained week's at the Periedica’ Depots of 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 & 16 Ann &:,N.Y¥ 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassne St., N.Y. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Ba'timore, Md. 

BURNAAM, FEDERHEN & VUO., Boston, Masa. 
SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Conn. 

HUNT & MINER, Pittsburz. 

S&S. W. PEASE & CO., 28 West 6th St., Cincinaata, O. 
McNALLY & CO, 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ii. . 

A. GUNTER, No. 99 Third St., Lowievil'e, Ky. 
HAGAN & BRUTHER, Nasbviile, Tern. 

ELI ADAMS, Davenpost, lows. 

E. SEMON., Richmond, Vs. 

MILTON BOULEMET, Mohile, A'a 

J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, 8t. Paul, Mianesota. 


Periodical dealers generally throughout the Uaited 
States have it for sae 


‘SHAWIS, SILAS, CLOAK, 
L. J. LEVY & COs, | 


HAVE NOW IN STORE A LARGE AS8SORT- 
MENT OF 


RICH: FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SUPERIOR LINEN GOODS, 
ENGLISH HOSLERY, 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 


To which they invite the inspection of their cus- 
tomers and the public. All the leading articles 
in their stock have been imported direct from 
Europe, aad many of them were manufactured ex 
pressly for their RETAIL TRADE. 





L.J. LEVY & CO. 


Give particular care to the excellence of all the 
various fabrics which they offer for sale, and ae- 
sure their customers the prices will be found at 
all timaes to conform with the lowest rates caling 
for similar articles in other stores. 


809 AND 811 CHESTNUT ST,, 


or seller of Patent Medicines in the United States | 


or Canadas. Price 75 cents per bottle. 


JOHN 0. MEAD & SONS, corner of Ninth and | 


Chestnut Streetz, have juet completed a great im 
provement in Tea and Coffee Sets, whereby they 
| can be placed on stoves and fires to boil tea and 
coffee. They are of their own manufacture, rich- 


| O. M. & Sons have also on hand most superior 

Waiters, Castors, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Meat 
| and Vegetable Dishes, Goblets, Communion Sets, 
| &c., and every article in Silver Plated Ware war- 
| ranted of the best quality. 


oo CONSUMPTIVES.—By using Doctor 
| Swayne’s Compound Syrupof Wild Cherry the 


PHILADELPHIA. 


IFE INSURANCE.—-THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY and 
UST COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA 
—Chartered in 1836—Office, No. 408 CHEST- 


| NUT Street, 


ly chased, and warranted of the finest quality. J. | 


CAPITAL $300,000, PATD UP, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


| Continue to make Insurances on Lives on the most 


| reasonable terms; the Capital and Reserved Fund 


strength will improve; and for restless nights, | : ‘ 
hackmg cough, all pulmonary conmplaints, nothing | Tequired from the insured. 


can equal it. Dr. Swayne’s, Seventh St., above 
| Market, Philadelphia. 


PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN KILLER has been 


| nsed with great success in cases of what is called | Policy. 


| 


| to those insured for whole life, and pay in the in- 


afford a perfect security to the insured. 


The Premium may be paid yearly, half yearly, | 


or quarterly. 
The Company declare a BONUS every five years 


terval in case of death, in the same ratio as the Bo- 


The following are a few examples from the 
Register :— 


Amount of Policy 
Bonus or 
Additions 


Sum 
Insured. 


| Lever Watches. They posse@ 


WILDS OF APRIGA. 


| WAN 
| Family 
te - ‘ . CONTENTS, 
nus last declared, and no increase in the Premium | ciroulars, with full perticulars, apply, if you live 


| Hany oyment jor YN or Leoal or Tre 
in every Ton and in the 
AN HONORABLE, NEW AND-PATING BUSINESS, 
comprising THREE ARTICLES of Ui. Beau- 
| tyand Nowelty, requiring but smael/ capital ($15.) 
tailing at prices within means of every person, 
demanded in every Famtly, Store and Ménufac- 
tory. All Quick Sele, and afford Large Profits 
Everywhere. Books giving fall deseri refer- 
ences and notices, sent by mail on receipt of three 
| cent stamp. Address 
S. J. BESPOR, 
No. 33 8. Third St., Philada., Pa. 
Importer and Wholemle Denler in Watches, 
a 
OF” Weekly newspapers in Southern and West- 
ern States insert the above three monthe—dille 


| payable in Jewelry, at wholesale rates per Cate- 


logue, sent upon application. nov20-tf 


pay 


AMERICAN WATCHES 
We have now om hand an assert. 
ment of the celebrated Ame: 

t advantages 
over the English or Swiss, being foes compaivnted, 
more durable, and not so liable to get out of order. 
For keeping time they are unrivalled. Persons ia 
want of a good Watch are invited to call and ex- 
amine them. Also on hand an assortment of Hag- 
lish and Swiss Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 

CASSIDY 4 BALL, 
je5-tf No. 13 South Second St., Philada. 


SIXTEEN YEARS 








1,000 AGENTS WANTED; 
to sell DR. LIVINGSTONE'S TRAVELS 
AND EXPLORATIONS 4 & residence 
_ of Sixteen Years in the Wilds of Africs. This isa 
work of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes among savage beasts and more savage men. 
Dr. Livingstone was slone and uneided by any 
| white man, travelling with African attendants, 
among different tribes and nations, all strange to 
| him, and many of them hostile, and altogether 
| forming the most astonishing book of travels the 
world hasever seea. Al! our Agents acknowledge 
it is the most salable book published. The most 
liberal «ommission made to Agents, in small or 

lorge quuutities. Por particulars, »ddiess 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, $1, 25. 
oot23-tf 


NEW BOOKS FOR AGENTS, 


SOLD GQNLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
, WANTED.—An Agent in every County, to e 


in the sale of beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Circulars, giving full information, with Terms te 
Agents, sad a full list of my Publications, sent on 
applicatiea. Address, 

DUANE RULISON, Pwhlisher 
sr4ti No. 33 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS! 
TED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 


Works, at LOW PRICES WITH INTERESTING 
and Superbly Colored Pilates. For 


East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, New 


| York; if you live West, the same, 112 Main St., 


| Cincinnati. 


mh 15-tf 


THE PHILADELPHIA PHRE- 





| 

pret 9% | 
nd 935 

} 


| 

N Y City 6 pret 110 =e 

BANK STOCKS, &c. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


painters’ colic, by taking it in molasses and water, | 
and bathing the stomach and bowels with the me- | 
, | dicine laid on warm with flannel cloths; repeat as 
| often as they get dry. Sold by all dealers in fa- 
| mily medicines. 


NOLOGICAL CABINET, 922 Chest- 
nut St., established by FOWLER, WELLS & 
CO., is open day and evening for examina- 
| tions and sale of Books and Journals. Books sent 


Indiana StateSprct sg 
Cai. State 7 pr ct 
new bonds 


2d 
stock 

Catawissa 

Beaver Meadow 
stock 384 


shall be pre paid by postage stamps, and that 
such matter shall be distinctly post-marked at 
the mailing office. Yet this regulation, like 
the one above referred to, is frequently neglect- 


y who, knowing me only through my tra 
Yels, fancy that my character, manners, even 
my figure and movements, are more like those 
ofa man than awoman. How falsely do they 





$812 50 
975 00 
325 50 





and Bonus, to be | 
increased by fu- | 
ture additions. | 
90 $3,312 50 
3,975 00 


No. 89 
“132 
sé 190 


$2,500 
3,000 
1,000 


Sharge.me! But you, you know me, know 
~ those who expect to find me six feet high, 
bw th a bold, imposing gait, and a dagger and 
pistol in my belt, discover in me the reverse ; 
that in every-day life I am plainer, quieter 

more reserved than thousands of my own 

sex, who have never left the seclusion of their 

native villages.’’ 


A Cavtion to Youno May.—A young medi- 
cal student from Michigan, who had been at- 
tending lectures in New York for some time, 
and considered himself exceedingly good-look- 
ing and fascinating, made a deadly onset on 
the heart and fortune of a blooming young 
lady who was boarding in the same house with 
him. After a prolonged siege the lady surren- 

dered. They were married on Wednesday 
morning. e same afternoon the “ youn 

_ wife’’ sent for and exhibited to the setulae’ 
student a beautiful little daughter, three and a 
half years of age. 

**Good heavens! then you were a widow!”’ 
exclaimed the astonished student. 

“Yes, my dear, and this is Amelia, my 
youngest; to-morrow, Augustus, James and 

uben will arrive from the country, and 
then I shal! have all my children together 
once more.’’ 

The unhappy student replied not a word; 
his feelings were too deep for utterance. The 
next day the ‘ other darlings’ arrived. Reu- 
ben was six years old, James nine, and Augus- 
tus a saucy boy of twelve. They were delight- 
ed to hear that they had a ‘‘ new papa,’’ be- 
cause they could now live at home and have all 
the playthings they wanted! The ‘‘ new papa’”’ 
as soon as he could speak, remarked that Au- 
gustus and James did not much resemble Reu- 
ben and Amelia. 

** Well, no,’’ said the happy mother; ‘“‘my 
first husband was quite a different style of man 
from my second—complexion, temperament, 
color of hair and eyes—all different.’ 

This was too much. He had not only mar- 
ried a widow, but was her third husband, 
and the astounded step-father of four chil- 
dren. 

** But her fortune,”’ 
make amends.”’ 

ile spoke of her fortune. 

‘*These are my treasures,’’ says she, in the 
Roman matron style, pointing to her children. 

The conceit was now quite taken out of the 
student, who, finding that he had made a 


thought he, ‘‘that will 


complete goose of himself, at once retired to a | 


farm in his native State, where he could have 
achance to render his ‘ boys’’ useful, and 
make them sweat for the deceit practiced upon 
him by their mother. 


Tus Nwarkaevan Emtorant Scuema, &c.— 


Wasninetox, Nov. 19.—The Collector of Cus- | 
toms at Mobile has, by this time, received a | 


letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 


against granting a clearance to the Alice Pain 
ter, for Greytown. 


| German 
The objection rests mainly | 


ed; and it is stated that a practice has also be- 
come common, among a certain class of Post- 
masters, of buying patronage to their respec- 
tive offices to the injury of those naturally en- 
titled to it, by allowing the mailing es 
portion of their own commission. The Depart- 
ment has determined that hereafter any ne- 
glect on the part of a Postmaster to obey the 
above instructions, or any such unfair practice 
for obtaining patronage, will be considered 

ood cause for the removal of the offender.— 

Vashington Star. 


Porators.—A vessel arrived at the first wharf 
below Market Street a few days ago, loaded 
with potatoes from Salem and Burlington 
Counties, New Jersey. They were raised from 
anew variety of seed, called the ‘“‘Peach Blow,”’ 
introduced here by Mr. John R. Sears, of New 
York, on account of their prolific growth and 
their excellent quality, and certainly finer po- 
tatoes were never in our market. itr. 8. had 
1,700 barrels of the seed, and to induce persons 
to take it, he engaged to buy all the potatoes 
raised from it, at 60 cents a bushel. Farmers 
in Salem and Burlington, New Jersey, planted 
the seed, and some 25,000 bushels of potatoes 
have been raised, four thousand bushels of 





which are now in this market. In Salem 
County, two acres of ground were planted with 
five barrels of the seed, and 500 bushels of po- 
tatoes were raised. In Burlington, one acre 
planted with three and a half barrels of seed, 
raised 333 bushels of potatoes. The ordinary 
product per acre is from 200 to 300 bushels. 
The seed is better adapted to the soil of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania than it is to New 
York, and the climate is more favorable to the 


| 





full development of the potato. Certainly, 
raising potatoes in these quantities, to retail at 


There are thousands of acres of land between | 
Harrisburg and the mountains, which are es- 


farmers, we should think, would make money | 
by devoting their labor to this production. | 
There is always a market here for potatoes at 
good prices, and the railroads to the city 
make the journey only a few hours’ ride.— 
Public Le diye rT. 


Tus Carawna Vixtace or 1858.—The yield of | 
vineyards in Hamilton County, Ohio, for 185s, | 
is 14,000 gallons ; Brown County, 17,000; and | 
Clermont, 2,500—a total of 33,500 gallons in | 
three counties. Mr. Fourmier, the director of | 
N. 
wine of 1558 is of superior quality, being as 
good as the celebrated vintage of 1553, and the | 
yield is considerably greater than that of °57. 
The price per gallon ranges from $1 to $1,20, | 
the latter being the current quotation. 

The vintage of Hermann, Missouri, this year, | 
| has been an average one, in spite of the a 

spects of the early part of the season. e | 
paper at Hermann states that the 
quantity of wine produced will reach 55,000) | 





on the ground that the expedition now propo- | gallons, which is highly satisfactory in view of | 


sed assimilates to that of November, 1857, 
when the steamer Fashion escaped by means 
of false papers, at the Mobile Custom House, 


the same Collector having then been deceived. | 
Subsequent events were inconsistent with Wm. | 


Walker's representations at that time. It is 
not intended to interfere with peaceful emigra- 
tion to Nicaragua, or to any other country. But 
Nicaragua is entitled to repose in the confident 
belief that the United States will maintain re- 
lations of peace and amity with her Govern- 
ment and people. 


Bers.—Some parties propose to introduce 
bees from Brazil into this country. They are 
said to be about the size of the common house 
fly, with black head and yellow body. They 
build hives on the branches of trees, making 


them about three feet in circumference, and of | posed an accurate 


a sort of papery material. 


| pear in Harper's ‘‘ Journal of Civilization.” 


| 
| the fact that last year's yield was enormous, 
and that vines seldom yield two consecutive | 
heavy crops. 


Swine on THEIR Musxik.—They had a pig 
fight in Cincinnati last week, which was wit- 
nessel by two or three hundred persons, and 
was conducted in so spirited a manner as to 
excite universal admiration. They fought like 
two brave pigs, long and well, and had evident- 
ly been trained in the school of porcine pugi- 
lists, for they had mind, skill, pluck, and bot- 

,tom. One was christened Morrissey, and the 
other Heenan, and after fighting more than an 
hour, Morrissey bowed his tail, thus acknow- 
ledging himself vanquished. The reporter of 
the V. ¥. Tribune, owing, doubtless, to the 
want of time, was not present—but it is sup- | 

icture of the fight will ap- , 


one dollar per bushel, is a profitable operation. | 


pecially adapted to potato cultivation, and | 


| Ca'ves head, each 


Longworth’s wine house, states that 4 


| Halibut, 


| quite large for the past week. 
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PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, | 


CorReEcTED WEEKLY. 
JONES’ SALOONS, 727 and 729 Arch Street. 
MEATS. 
Beef. 


Roasting rib, #@ 
Sir oin steak 
um ” 
Chuck pieces 
Plates and nave.s 
eorned 
Tongues, smoked 
Lex, each 


Mutton. 
Lez, Loin, Chop ,4 1S ald 
| Breast and Neck é6ia 8 
Young Lamb, who'e $3 a34 
| W hole carcase 8aQd 
eal. 
ald | Fore quarter, # hb 
es imine 
374 | Cho 
{ Cuties :; 
3 ' Sweetbread, eac 
Liver, & i 5 | weetbrea we h 
Dried Beef, # fh i ; hoe . 
L P | Young Pigs 
sath . | Sa't and fresh, ® 
quarter 75 2874 | Feet, % set 
- 1,00a1.25 | Tripe, & tb 
tb WW al2 | Lard) * 
25 a37_ | Hames, s'iced 
| Bo _ogna sausages 
VEGETABLES. 
i2 | Carrots, dozen 
Bermuda potatoes, | Do do, & h 
# basket »2%5 | Com pot’s,& 
Sweet potatoes@ bas 75a87} | Onions, bus 
Cabbaces, # head 36 | Exg p ants, each, 
Squashes, @ baskt 37\a62) , 
FRUIT. 

1,00 | Apples @ hf pk 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Chickens, & pair 75 a1,25 | Pheasants 1, 
Teal # pair 62 21.00 | Partridges 
Canvas-Backed 1,50 | Rail @ doz 
Wid Duck y pr 95 | Chickens, @ ib 
Red Head 1,00 | Sqb Pig’ns, pair 
Rabbits apiece 10 a124 | Venison @ 

N ¥ do, # bbi, 10,00 13,00 


SHELLFISH. 
SO aT5 | Terrapins (Ches & 
Do, @ M 16,0020 00 Dei) 9,00 a12,00 
Morris River C+ 10 
w?™M 


14 
16 
i2al4 
8 all 


8 


Fore 
Hind 
Chop, 


Onions ® rope 

6éas 
bus 75a1,00 
2 al0 


App.es, @ bkt 25 a3l 


3a 
10 
ts) 


Oysters (Absecom! 
ye ik 


Cove, | Lobsters, i 
10,00 al2,0o | 


MISCELLANEOLS, 
33 a40 | B ue Fish, 
23 a30 | Sait do, 

13 a2v Mackerei 
6a 8 | Sm’kd Herring, bunch 


a@ | Sausage meat @ ro!| 
124 


Butter, ® bi 12 
Rell ** bi) u 
10 
6 


2 


bags, doz 
Codtish 
Dry Cod 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 
Nov. 22.—The supply of Beef Cattle has been 


$7 to 8}. Sheep were sold at from $2.50 to 4,00 
each, according to quality and condition. 


NEW YORK MARKETS, 

Nov. 20.—BREADSTUFFS—Flour heavy; ex- 
tra State $4,85@5. Wheat has declined, 19,000 
bush sold, Southern red 115, white 125, Western 
white 120. Corn dull, 74@75. Provisions gene- 
rally unchanged. 

COTTON—We quote as follows : 

New York CLASSIFIcaTion. 


Uplands. Florida. Mobile. N.O.4 Tex. | 


Ordinary 
Middli 
Md"Ing fair 


9] 
ll} 
12} 


9} 
lj 
12} 


92 
11} 
12} 


93 
ij 
12} 


Prices ranged from | 


| On the 
j - 
|; CI PLENDID CHA 


| $C ROFU LA—(Sure Cure)—Sent by mail for 


‘THEIR NAME IS LEGION” may be applied 


to those who die anrually of Consumption. Science | 


has of late years sensibly diminished the number, 
, and it is gratifying to know that Dr. Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry has created a potent in- 
| fluence in attaining its end. 
| OG» Buy none unless it has the written signa- 
| ture of ‘J. Butts’’ on the wrapper. 


| WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER anv PLATED 
WARE.—First class goods constantly on hand. 

| The subscriber paying cash for every article is en- 
abled to sell goods at very low prices. Tnos. W. 
Baity, 622 Market Street, Philada. srl1l1-18t 











| MARRIAGES. . 





0G Marriage notices must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 





On the 8th instant, by the Rev. A. G. McAuley, 
Mr. Tnomas M. Laveu ins, to Miss Mantua Beat- 
Ty, both of this city. 

On the 9th instant, by the Rev. J. Humphries, 
Mr. Isaac A. Pierce, to Miss Mary J. BARRATT, 
both of Cecil county, Maryland. 





Mr. Cuarves 8. 
Amanpa D. Newe t, of Camden county. 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. John Iassler, 
Mr. Wittiam Summers, to Miss Henrietta Yost, 
both of Conshohocken, Pa. 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev. Jos. H. Jones, 


Low, both of this city. 

On the 11th instant, by the Rev. T. 8S. Johnston, 
Mr. Hewyry Pvaen, to Miss Evizaseta S. Keiont- 
LER, hoth of Del. county, Pa. 

On the 5th instant, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, 
Mr. Witttas A. BenJsamrn, to Miss AywA Mason, 
both of this city. 

On the 1lthinstant, by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, 
Mr. James Born, to Miss Marcaret A. McKeaa, 
both of this city. 


DEATHS. 


03” Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 














On the 15th instant, Mrs. Exrizaseta Ccnsine- 
HAM, aged 43 years. 

On the 15th instant, Mrs. Ertenw M. wife of C. 
Weiler, aged 30 years. 

On the 16th instant, 
aged 19 years. 

On the 15th instant, Saran Any, wife of Albert 
Katz, aged 27 years. 

On the 16th instant, Jonn W. Bayne, aged 20 
years. 

On the 16th instant, Mrs. Exten Danver, aged 
68 years. 

On the 16th instant, Mr. Josers Peck, Sr. aged 
| 68 years. 
| On the 13th instant, Mrs. IsapELua, wife of A. 

McElroy, aged 59 years. 
| On the 13th instant, JozL ATKinson, aged 77. 
| On the 13th instant, Mrs. Erizaseta Huyexer, 
aged 74 years. 

On the 13th instant, Wittiam Martin, aged 
78 years. 
| On the 
On the 
On the 
| 79 years. 








12th instant, Joun Tornam, aged 71. 
13th instant, Ropert Barber, aged 25. 
13th instant, Mrs. Racne, Weeks, aged 


13th instant, Hannan Paycoasr. 





NCE for an AGENT, 
in every COUNTY in the UNION, to sell 


| families and business men an indispensable article 
| worth two dimes. 
| of ten cents. 


A sample forwarded on receipt 
Address PETTEE 4 CO., 
Cumberland, Md. 


NDIAN REMEDY FOR CANCER and 


lt 





$1,00. No Humbug. Address DR. H. 


ELLIS, Box 1234 Cincinnati. nov20-2 


NVER 





On the 5th instant, by the Rev. S. H. Mirick, | 
Ripeway, of Camden, to Miss | 


Mr. Tuomas Granam, Jr. to Mra. Asay R. Tit- | 


| and the inventor has received (over all com 


| 





| 


Miss Mary McDowve tt, | A 
| Causes and Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bron- 


plaints, and Chronic Diseases 











‘s 333 5,000 1,500 00 6,500 00 

They act as Executors under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, Administrators, Guardians, and Trustees 
generally, whether appointed by individuals, cor- 
porate bodies or Couats of Justice. 

Pamphlets, forms and further information can be 
had at the Office. 

The Physician in attendance at the Office, daily 
at 12 o'clock. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 
JNO. F. JAMES, Actuary. no6-4t 


$2,000 A YEAR. 


ANY PERSON (Lady or Gentleman,) in the Uni- 
ted States, possessing a small capital of from $3 
to $7 can enter into an easy and respectable busi- 
ness, by which from $5 to $10 per DAY CAN BE 
REALIzEr. For particulars, address (with stamp,) 

ACTON & AYRES, 
oct 23-tf 41 North Sixth St., Philada. 


> ‘\ 4 
7 Bore 
\ NT LEG&A 
) Pes, TeY DIO see 
<—~ PHILADELPHIA: 


This ARM and HAND are so perfect imitations 
of nature that the wearer's loss is quite unnoticed 
The joints of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb 
are all gracefully moved by elastic tendons, and | 
rendered useful to the utmost extent. 


THE PATENT LEG has been in use 12 years, 





titors) 
fifty most honorary awards from distinguished and 
scientific societies in the principal cities of the 
world; among which are the great Mepats of 
the Worip’s Exuisitions in Lonpon and New 
York. Nearly 3,000 limbs in daily use, and an 
increasing patronage indicate the satisfaction ‘‘Pal- 
mer’s Patent’’ has given. 

Pamphlets, giving full information, sent 

to every applicant. B. FRANK PALMER, 


tis 


1.325 50 by return of mail at lowest caeh prices. Catalogues 


sent gratis. sr18-3m 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to all bu- 
siness pertaining thereto. Ingutries regarding 
the novelty and patentability of inventions an- 
swered without charge. Agency opposite main 
entrance, Patent Office, Washington, District of 
Columbia. feb23-eowtf 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


A NEW STYLE. PRICB, $50. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
137 BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE, 


58 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


These Machines sew from two spools, and form a 
seam of unequalled strength, beauty and clastici- 


| ty, which will wor rip, even if every fourth stitch 


be cut. They are unquestionably the best in the 
market for family use. 
OF"SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 9 
oct 23-13t 


R. DOLLARD, 
1177 Chestnat Street, 


PHILADELP RIA 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTI- 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy. 


For Wigs, Inches. Toupees and Scalps, 





oc9-ly 376 Chestnut St., Rhilada. 





AVING FUND—NATIONAL SAFETY | 
TRUST COMPANY, Wainut Street, | 
South-West corner of Third, Philadelphia. All | 
Investments in First Class Securities. Interest, | 
Five Per Cent. Open every day, and on Mon- | 
day and Thursday evenings till 9 o'clock. 
sr18-26t 





BOOK FOR THE SICK, by Doctor| 
SAMUEL 8. FITCH.—Six Lectures on the | 
chitis, Heart Disease, Dyspepsia, Female Com. | 
ge (bound, | 


380 pages, 30 engravings), by SAMUEL §. 


| FITCH; explaining the author's treatment, by 


sands of lives. 


Tec hau grown quickly, or the color of 


| 


| which he both prevents and cures the above dis- | 
| 


eases. 

This book has been the means of saving thou- | 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail, | 
post-paid, for 40 cents. 

Apply to Dr. S. 8. FITCH, 

Office 714 Broadway, New York. 

OG Consultation personally or by letter, free. 

0023-138 | 


LL THOSE WHO ARE AFFLICTED 

with any CHRONIC DISEASE considered 
incurable, will receive a Letrer giving informa- 
tion which will insure a speedy and permanent 
cure by sending their names and one stamp (to | 
pre-pay postage) to DR. B. B. FOOTE, the 
celebrated Chronic Physician, and author of ‘‘Me- 


dical Common Sense,’’ Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
sr18-13% 


F YOU ARE BALD, and wish a good head 
of HAIR, EYEBROWS, MOUSTACHE or 


hair changed, inclose four stamps to Prof. BIRD. 

op senaine P.0., and receive his valuable | 
con fall instructions to accomplish 

these objects. Bov-20-4¢ 


No. 1.—The round of the Inches. 
head. | No. 1.—From forehead 
2.—From forehead | back as far as 
over the head to bald. 
neck. 2.—-Over forehead 
3.—From ear to ear) as fer as re- 
over the top. j quired. 
4.—From ear to ear | 3.—Over the crown 
round the forehead. | of the head. 

He has always ready for sale a splendid stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Wigs, half Wigs, 
Frizots, Braids, Curls, &c., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. oc3l-eow ly 


ONEY! THE BEST OF HONEY! 
Ht have a valuable receipt for making Honey, 
w I wil send to any person upon the receipt of 
One Dollar. It can be made in small quantities at 
6 cents per pound, and cannot be told from the 
genuine Bee Honey. Any person who will make 
and sell it, can clear from Four to Five Dollars a 
day ; it only requires five articles to make it, and 
they can be had at any store for Fifty Cents.— 
Every family should have this delightful luxury, 
for any lady can make it in fifteen minutes, at any 
time. Address N. R. GARDNER 
no20-4t Peace Dale, R. I. 


DR. HH. JT AMES, 
THE RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 
Discovered, while in the East 


cure for — Asthma, 
Coughs, Colds, General Debility. The re- 


| medy was discovered by him when his only child, 
_ a daughter, was given up 
cured, and is now alive 


to . His child was 
and 
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Wit and Gimor. 
THE SMACK AT SCHOOL. 


BY W. P. PALMER. 
A district school, not far away, 
‘Mid Berkshire hills, one winter's day, 
Was humming with its wonted noise 
Of three-score mingled girls and boys, 
Some few upon their tasks intent, 
But more on fartive mischief bent ; 
The while the master's downward look 
Was fastened on a copy-book, 
Rose sharp and clear a rousing smack ' 
As ‘twere a batiery of bliss 
Let off in one tremendous kiss ' 
* What's that ?’’ the startled master cries. 
* That, thir,”’ o little imp replies, 
‘** Wath William Wiliith, if you pleathe— 
I thaw him kith Thuthannath Peathe '’’ 
WW frown to make a statue thrill, 
The master thundered, “ Hither, Will!”’ 
Like wretch o’ertaken in his track, 
With stolen chattels on his back, 
Will hung bis head in fear and shame, 
And to the awful presence came— 
A great, green, basbfal simpleton, 
The butt of all good-natured fun. 
With smile stippressed, and birch upraised, 
The threatener faltered, “ I’m amazed 
That you, my biggest pupil, should 
Be guilty of an act so rade! 
Before the whole set school, to boot— 
What evil genius put you te’t?”’ 
“Twas she, herself, sir,”’ sobbed the lad ; 
‘*T didn’t mean to be so bad, 
Bat when Susannah shook her curie, 
And whispered I was ‘fraid of girls, 
And duren’t kiss a baby's doll, 
I couldn't stand it, sir, at all, 
But up and kissed her on the spot. 
I know—boo-hoo—I ought to not, 
But, somehow, from her looks—boo-hoo— 
I thought she kind o’ wished me to!” 


EMPANNELING A JURY. 


We dropped into the Court of Sessions the 
other day, to ‘‘take a look round us,’’ and 
while there, were witnesses of the mode of em- 
panneling jury. 

The first name called was Simpson Bung- 
starter. He had heard of the case in dispute, 
formed an opinion—quite forgot what that 
epinion was—could easily form another though. 
Disliked the prisoner. Was down on prisoners 
generally. Challenged. 

The next, De Drabbit Raff, had never heard 
of the case. Formed no opinion. Never had 
no opinion. Paid a lawyer five dollars once 
for an opinion. Conldn’tread. Disliked read- 
ing. Could write a cross to his name. Al- 
ways judged prisoners by their looks. Didn’t 
know what the case was all about. Ac- 
cepted. 

Stephen Bortolletby. Had read of the case 
in the papers. First in the Herald. Thought 
the prisoner guilty. Then in the Tribune.— 
Knew he was innocent. Could judge impar- 
tially, and give a verdict with the majority.— 
Challenged. 

Bernard McGroggerty. Heard of the case from 
One-Eyed Lafferty. Knew the prisoner well. 
He owed him two dollars. A rum bill. Would 
make him sweat. Was a professional juryman, 
and always went into the box with his verdict 
in his pocket, so as to lose no time. Could 
leave his verdict with the court and go home. 
Challenged. 

Barty Bullethedd. Had expressed no opi- 
nion. Formed several though. Wanted to be 
paid for time, or he wouldn’t serve. Had the 
small-pox pretty bad, so could keep the jury 
from disagreeing. Say which way you want 
the case to go, and he was bound to fetch it. 
Challenged. 

Myers &*seinbuschergrits, Heard vor ds 
gase. Don’t got no ’binions. Dinks de bri- 
soner should pe hanged. Veel sick mit his 








stomack butty pad.. Vant to go home. Ac- 
cepted. 
Wellington Winterbottom. ‘Eard summat 


habout hit, Thinks hit hall ay ’umbug.— 


Vould like to ‘ave the prisoner déwn to Bram- 
magen Bill’s for ’alf an ‘our. Vould knock 
the fat hoff ’s heyeballs, and blamed quick.— 
Didn't believe hin law. Aovcepted. 

Sampson Stolid. Could jadge impartially. 
Didn't care which way he went. If prisoner 
was acquitted, he’s let off; if he’s found guilty 
—he’s pardoned. Accepted. 

We waited no longer, having business else- 
where. We left the court under the impression 
that there’s a little fun and good deal of farce 
abont ‘“‘empanneling a jary.""—-New York 
Picayune. 





A Fatourrct Coytivesncy.—A farmer from 
the neighborhood of Galston took his wife to 
see the wonders of the microscope, which hap- 
pened to be exhibiting in Kilmarnock. The 
various curiosities seemed to please the good 
woman very well, till the animalcule con- 
tained in a drop of water, came to be shown 
off. These seemed to poor Janet not so very 
pleasant a sight as the others. She sat pa- 
tiently, however, till the “water tigers,” 
magnified to the size of twelve feet, appeared 
on the sheet, fighting with their usual fero- 
city. Janet now rose in great trepidation, and 
cried to her husband, “For gudesake, come 
awa, John.” “Sit, still wroman,”’ said John, 
“and see the ahew.”” “See the show !—keep 
us a’, mam, what wad come o’ us if the 
awfu'-like temtes wad break out o’ the 
water?’ 


A Wun Nowmzemax.—Henry VIII. designed 
to send a nobleman on an embassy to Francis 
1. at a very dangerous juncture; but he beg- 
ged to be exoused, saying, that such a 


threatening message to so hotheaded a 
prince as Francis I. might go near to cost 
him his life. 

‘Pear not,’’ said old Harry, “if the French 
King should offer to take away your life, I 
would revenge you by taking off the heads of 
many Frenchmen now in my power.’’ 

“Bat among all these heads,’’ replied the 
mobleman, “there may not be one to fit my 
shoulders."’ 


—— 


P® loquacious mouths are Like badly- 
managed banks—they make large issues on 10 


| Resting his hands on the railing, he stared 


Qurra Nacemat!—"A few months since,’’ 
writes a correspondent, ‘“‘two of our well 
known eitisens, Mr. C———— and Mr. S———__, 
were sauntering through the streets of Cin- 


cinnati, viewing the sights, and of course 
looking into all the shop windows. Mr. 


C———,, who is somewhat of a wag, observe! 
a man seated motionless in a show window, 
resting from his exertions in cleaning the 
panes, with his left elbow on his knee and his 
face in the palm of his hand. Drawing his 
companion’s attention to the man, he re- 
marked, in kis careless way :— 

“That's pretty natural—almost like life; 
ain’t it, John?’ and passing on a short dis- 
tance, stopped. 

“Mr. 8———,, however, stopped short, 
and, after viewing the supposed figure a mo- 
ment or two, said, in a surprised yet confident 
manner :— 
ae if it don’t look natural!’ and ap- 
proached the window for a closer inspection. 


7 


fixedly at the figure; when, to his great sur- 
prise and dizcemfiture, the man, raising his 
right hand, with outspread fingers, to his 
mose, made a most significant gesture. Mr. 
S———._ left, rapidly, and to this day is 
plagued about the man in the window looking 
#0 natural.’’ 


ee 


Acvreyzss oy Tauayrayp.—A lady who pro- 
feased to be charmed with Talleyrand’s wit, 
begged of him to write his name in her 
album. His gallantry could not refuse, and 
he began to write a verse. ‘Stop, Mon- 
seigneur!’’ exclaimed the lady; ‘‘it may be 
very well for inferior persons to write verses, 
but the name of Talleyrand is enough to ap 
pear in my book. It is fame.”’ He fixed his 
keen eyes on the supplicating fair one, and 
wrote his name at the rery top of the page. 
The anecdote spread, and all Paris laughed 
at the statesman’s happy evasion of perhaps 
seeing his name in a few days signed to a bill 
of 10,000 francs. 


Turkey axp Basims.—A modest young gen- 
tleman at a dinner party, put the following 
conundrum: ‘Why are most people who 
eat turkey like babies?’’ No reply. The mo- 
dest man blushed, and would have backed 
out, but finally gave this reason: ‘‘ Because 
they are fond of the breast.’’ Two middle- 
aged ladies fainted, and the remains of the 
young man were carried out by the coroner. 


THE BACHELOR'S BURIAL. 


Two old maids, at shut of day, 

A bachelor’s carcass bore away, 

With wrinkled brow and matted hair, 
And heart that never ioved the fair. 





Bring briars, they groaned, bring weeds unblown, 
Bring rankest weeds of name unknown, 

Bring withered boughs from dreary wild, 

To strew the bier of error’s child. 


And make his grave where the lizards hide, 
Where night shade strews the swamp creek’s side, 


Far out of sight—where genial spring 
Shall send no gentle birds to sing. 


His old jack-knife lay with him low, 
To cut the strings of Cupid’s bow ; 
The sad house cat shall whine around 
His lonely grave in grief profound. 


Here lay him who was often “high,’’ 
Here, where shall fall no pitying eye 
For him—for him no loving heart 
Shall ache, for him no tear shall start. 


His bloodless lips shall fall to dust ; 

His old jack-knife shall waste with rust ; 
He whom we hide from light of men 
Shall never fright the babes again. 


For we have laid him from the light, 
Beneath the ground and out of sight ; 
But this rude epitaph shall stand— 
‘* He who to no one gave his hand.”’ 





Agr cultural. 
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CLAY SOILS, AND THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT. 


WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY H. D. WHITE. 


All soils in which there are less than 
forty per cent. of sand, are denominated argil- 
lacious. When they are composed of nearly 
equal parts of pure clay and of that description 
of earth which can be freed from them by the 
process of washing, they are designated clay 
lands; and this denomination is preserved so 
long as the proportion does not exceed from 
forty to sixty parts in a hundred. The smaller 
the quantity ®f sand, the more stiff and tena- 
cious will be the soil, and the greater its ten 
dency to parch in seasons of excessive drought, 
as well as to become unctuous and plastic 
where there is an excess of moisture or hu- 
midity. 

In all cases where either sand or clay exists 








Otp Scnootmasrer (Who Has a Sensitire 
mother calling you.”’ 


Ear for Grammar.)—‘‘ My dears, there's your 


Boy.—**O, her ain’t a callin’ o’ we; us don’t belong to she.”’ 





80 improved, possesses a positive, intrinsic and 
permanent value, that is but little diminished 
by even excessive cropping, and that, when 
the actual staple of the soil—i. e , its Auwnus— 
has been consumed, it can be supplied at less 
expense than to purify natural soils. The pro- 
per season for applying clay to sandy soils, is 
the autumn. This secures the favorable action 
of the frost upon the mass, which renders it 
fine by its pulverulent and disintegrating ac- 


verized. I am not aware that any one has as 
yet made anything like a reliable estimate of 
the expense of this operation, or that any data 
exists at present in the range of our agricultu- 
ral literature from whick any estimate clearly 
and definitely approximating the truth, can be 
made. Statements partially involving this 
point have been published, but their deficien- 
cies in many important respects unfortunately 
render them utterly unavailable for the pur- 
pose required. 
Windham, Me. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PACKING 
POULTRY. 





lst.—Food in the crop injures the appear- 
ance, is liable to sour, and purchasers object 
to paying for this worse than useless weight— 
therefore keep from food twenty-four hours be- 
fore killing. 

2d.—Opening the veins of the neck is the 
best mode of killing. If the head be taken off 
at first, the skin will recede from the neck- 
bone, presenting a repulsive feature. 

3d.—Most of the poultry sold in this market 
is ‘‘scalded,’’ or ‘‘ wet-picked,’’ but “ dry- 
picked is preferred by a few, and sells to a li- 
mited extent only, at full prices. Poultry 
may be picked dry without difficulty, if done 
without delay after killing. 

For scalding poultry the water should be as 
near to the boiling point as possible, without 
actually boiling; the bird being held by the 
legs should be immersed, and lifted up and 
down inthe water three times—the motion helps 
the hot water to penetrate the plumage and 
take proper effect upon the skin. 
to hold the bird by the legs with one hand 
while plucking the feathers with the other, 
without a moment’s delay after taking out ; 
if skillfully handled in this way, the feathers 
and pin-feathers may all be removed without 
breaking the skin. A torn or broken skin 
greatly injures the appearance, and the price 
will be low in proportion. 

4th.—The intestines or the crop should not 
be ‘‘drawn.’’ After removing the feathers the 
head may be taken off and the skin drawn 
over the neck bone and tied; this is best, 
though much comes to market with the heads 
on. 

5th.—It should next be ‘‘ plumped,’’ by be- 
ing dipped about two seconds into water, near- 
ly or quite boiling hot, and then at once into 
cold water, about the same length of time.— 
Some think the hot plunge sufficient without 
the cold. 

It should be entirely cold, but not frozen, 
before being packed. If it reaches market 
sound without freezing, it will sell all the 
better. 

6th.—In packing, when practicable use clean, 
hand-threshed rye straw. If this cannot be 
had, wheat or oat straw will answer, but be 
sure that it is clean and free from dust of any 
kind. Place a layer of straw at the bottom, 
then alternate layers of poultry and straw, 





in excess, the most feasible method of effecting | 
speedy and permanent amelioration, is by the | 
admixture of the opposite earth. A soil con- | 
taining a redundance of argillaceous matter, 
and which is so ponderous and viscid as almost 
to defy the most labored and ingenious pro- 
cesses of cultivation, may be rendered highly 
productive and energetic by the addition of 


under the body, filling vacancies with straw, 
and filling the pack, so that the cover will 
draw down very snugly upon the contents, 


so as to prevent shifting or shucking on 
Canada poultry generally reaches | 
this market late in the season, say in the 
month of February. Much of it is well fat- 


the way. 





sand, or some description of compost, the basis 


of which is composed of silicious earth, or | 


tened and of good quality, but is generally 
dressed and packed in a slovenly manner, the 





loam. The quantity of the ameliorating ele- 


tion, and fitting it for a more speedy and tho- | 
rough amalgamation with the soil when pul- 


Continue | 


taking care to stow snugly backs upward, legs | 


crops being full of food (peas and oats), the 
ment must of course be graduated by the ne- | wing and tail feathers on, etc.: sells low in pro- 
cessities of the soil, which may be ascertained portion to its real value. If enterprising tra- | 
by analysis, or by the more gradual process of | ders will go into Canada, buy the poultry ; par- 


FATTENING FOWLS, 





From the Chapter on Poultry in the Ann. Regis- 


ter Jor 1859. 





If it is desired to fatten fowla in a very short 
time, they should be confined in small coops. 
| Baily says : 

‘* A coop for twelve fowls (Dorkings) should 
| be thirty inches high, three feet long, and 
it should stand 
| about two feet from the ground, the front made 
of bars about three inches apart ; the bottom also 
, made of bars about an inch and a-half apart, 
to insure cleanliness, and made to run the 

length of the coop, so that the fowl con:tantly 
| stands, when feeding or resting, in the position 
| of perching ; the sides, back, and top may be 

made the same, or the back may be solid.’’— 
| Some writers think it best to make half of the 
| floor a little inclined, and to cover it with a 
| board. Troughs for feed and water should be 

fastened around the edge of the coop, and the 
whole placed in an out-building, as a barn or 
| shed, away from other fowls. For the first 
twenty-four hours give water, but nofood. On 
the second day commence feeding regularly 
three times daily with the most nutritious 
food, such as oatmeal mixed with milk, boiled 
wheat, &c., &c. The troughs should be clean- 
sed daily, and a plenty of fresh clean water 
given; and the fowls must be fed very early in 
the morning, and all they will eat at all times. 
In from fourteen to twenty days they will be 
in their best condition, when they should be 
killed, for if kept longer they soon become dis- 
eased. 

Poultry may be fattened quicker and more 
perfectly by stuffing, but it is an unnatural as 
well as inhuman practice, and we cannot re- 
commend it. 

Dorking, Spanish, Game, Hamburgh, and 
Polish chickens hatched the last of May, in 
latitude 43 degs., will do well to fatten when 
three months old, but Shanghai, Malay and 
Java chickens should be at least a month 
| older. 


‘HINTS FOR THE FARM AND 
GARDEN. 





| twenty-two inches deep; 














| I. All root crops should be dug up by the 
| middle of this month, with the exception of 
parsnips; they do better in the ground until 
spring. Turnips may remain until the frost 
nips the tops; they do not need as much pro- 
tection as the majority of other roots do du- 
ring winter, as a slight frost does not destroy 
the vital principle in them. It is unnecessary 
to reiterate our advice to have all such valua- 
ble produce well taken care of. 
| IL If you have any stacks of hay or straw in 
the field that you intend shall remain there 
during the whole or greater part of the winter 
| have them properly capped by some person 
| who understands the business. If the rain is 
not turned off, it will penetrate the stack and 
rot its contents, perhaps start fermentation or 
| heating. 
| III. This is a good time to manure orchards. 
| Haul manure among the trees and dig it in; 
| not close to the trunks where it will do no 
good, but near the extremity of the roots, 
| where the rootlets are. Fresh manure is not 
good for this purpose, for while decaying in 
| the ground it breeds fungus that is apt to take 
| hold of the living roots of the trees and destroy 
them. Well rotted manure is best in all cases 


| for digging in. 





| IV. Should you plant an orchard, or even a 
single tree, now or in the spring, do it care- | 
By all means have trees properly dug | business. 


fully. 


‘from the nursery rows; one with the small | 
| roots well preserved is worth three with them | 
All bruised roots should be | 
carefully trimmed with a sharp knife, and the | 
holes in which they are to be planted should | 
| be at least large enough to allow every root | 
| to be spread in a natural way. No manure | 
| is required. The best course is to fill around 
If this is not) 
| good, the land is not fit to plant an orchard 


grubbed off. 


| the roots with surface soil. 


upon. 





V. Dahlia tubers must be dug up as soon as 


VI. Fill your woodsheds with dry wood for 
the winter. It is hari work to kindle a fire 
with green chips ; and, moreover, you will re- 


jeeive the thanks of your wife for supplying | 


(her with good dry fuel, especially on baking 
| days. No woman can bake well with green 
| wood. 

Vil. If your land is dry enough, continue 
| fall ploughing; such !and will be in good con- 
_ dition in the spring for either spring wheat or 
| oats; and these grains can be put in much 
| sooner than when the land has to be ploughed 
| inthe spring. The earlier spring wheat and 
| oats are put in, the better for both quantity 
and quality of produce.— Ohio Furmer. 


PRESERVATION OF CIDER. 








Professor Horsford, of Cambridge, has lately 
| sent a letter to the President of the Massa- 


| chusetts Horticultural Society, in reference to _ 
_ the preservation of cider, a subject to which | 


| Prof. H. has devoted much attention. As the 


matter may be interesting to many of our rea- 
| ders, we copy Prof. H.'s letter :— 
Campniper, Oct. 25, 1858. 
Dear Sir:—I beg to enclose a recipe for im- 
| proving cider. The object to which my ef- 
| forts have been directed, was to provide a 
cheap, easily-managed, and perfectly safe 
| agent for arresting fermentation at any de- 
sired stage of its progress. The fermentation 
| ofthe sugar of the cider, it is well kuown, is 





| due to the fermentation of an albuminous sub- | 


stance which the cider holds in suspension 
or solution. By fermentation, the sugar is 
| first converted into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
If the albuminous matter be in great excess, 
! as it uniformly is, its fermentation goes for- 

wanito convert the alcohol into acetic acid, 
| and the cider becomes sour. If the quantity of 
| sugar be large, a corresponding quantity of al- 
| cohol is produced. When it is not in sufficient 
| quantity it may be added to the cider, and 
more of the albuminous matter consumed to 
produce alcohol and carbonic acid, and of 
course less will remain to convert the alcohol 
into vinegar. 

But if when the fermentation has been car- 
ried forward just far enough to impart to the 
cider the taste which is most preferred— 
when it is sparkling, still sweet, but slightly 
acid; if at this stage the albuminous matter 
be withdrawn, the cider will permanently re- 
tain its acceptable flavor. 

To accomplish this withdrawal, I employ 
Sulphate of Lime—a salt made soluble only by 
acid, and of course quite inert until acid pre- 
sents itself to the cider, As soon as fermen- 
tation produces acetic acid, this salt yields 
sulphurous acid, which destroys the ferment. 
This is essentially the agent employed to pre- 
vent fermentation in the wine production of 
France. 

The substance I employ settles out at the 
bottom with the lees, and inay be entirely sepa- 
rated from the cider. 

The testimony of quite a number of friends, 
who have for the last three years followed the 
recipe, as well as the experiments I have my- 
self directed, are so emphatic as to the excel- 
lence of the result, that I feel justified in sub- 
mitting to the attention of the Horticultural 
Society this method of improving cider. 

E. N. Horsrorp. 
Prof. of Hor. Chem. to the Mass. Hor. Sec. 


Receipe for Inproving Cider.—Let the new 
cider from sour apples (sound and selected 
fruit is to be preferred) ferment from one week 
to three weeks, as the weather is warm or cool. 
When it has attained to lively fermentation, 
add to each gallon, according to its acidity, 
from half a pound to two pounds of white 
crushed sugar, and let the whole ferment until 
it possesses precisely the taste which it is de- 
sired should be permanent. 

In this condition pour out a quart of the 
cider, and add for each gallon, one quarter of 
an ounce of sulphate of lime, known as an ar- 
ticle of manufacture under the name of anti- 
chloride of lime. Stir the powder and cider 
until intimately mixed, and return the emul- 
sion to the fermenting liquid. Agitate briskly 
and thoroughly for a few moments, and then 
let the cider settle. The fermentation will cease 
at once. 

When, after a few days, the cider has be- 
come clear, draw off and bottle carefully, or 
remove the sediment and return to the origi- 
nal vessel. If loosely corked, or kept in a bar- 
rel on draft, it will retain its taste as a still 
cider. If preserved in bottles carefully corked, 
which is better, it will become a sparkling 
cider and may be kept indefinitely long.—Bos- 


ton Cultivator. 





Preservine Cetery.—Our celery would keep 
sometimes until May, had it the chance. We 
always preserve it out-of-doors, by filling in 
the stalks taken elsewhere, between two stand- 
ing rows, being careful to place the stalks up- 
right, and not in contact with other stalks, 
having dirt well packed in between them. 
After the whole is prepared, the mound is well 
spanked with the spade—leaving the tops of 
the celery just peeping out at the apex ; this 
is covered with straw or any dry garden haulm, 
and then a roofing of old boards completes the 








dler. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVANING POST. 
I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 3, 12, 9, 15, 19, is an island belonging to the 
United States. 
My 9, 12, 6, 8, is a county in Wisconsin. 
My 13, 17, 2, 16, 7, 17, 6, is a mountain in Africa. 
My 3, 14, 11, 16, 10, ie a lake in Asia 
My 8, 6, 12, 15, 19, is a town in European Russia. 


My 3, 1, 7, 5, is a city in Peru. 
My 4, 14, 13, 3, 16, 5, 18, is a town in Connec- 








the 





| ticut. 
My whole is a celebrated historian, statesman, 
and poet. EGBERT, M. P. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING PoeT, 
BY W. LANAHAN M 
I. 
| My first you'll discover in beauty on high, 
| ‘Mid the tissuey clouds that sail in the sky ; 


Tis worn by our sailors so fearless and brave, 
And appears in the banners that over them wave. 


IT. 
| My eecond make garden and forest appear 
| A concert to those who delightedly hear ; 
' The melody floating among the old trees, 
Wafted to them on the sweet scented breeze. 


Iil. 
the ice and the snow and the cold have all 
fled, 
And winter reluctantly bows his white head 
Beneath the enchanting, warm touch of the spring, 
Then will my whole the glad tidings bring. 
Tiffin, Obie. 


When 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR TIE SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 
My first you should always tell, 
| Let the result be ill or well ; 
My second, a spendthrift’s purse you'll ne'er see ; 
My whole, kind reader, you always should be. 
Venango Co., Pa. ARTEMAS MARTIN. 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENWG POET. 


T am composed of letters four, 
Am an animal—nothing more. 
Omit my first, and I am then 
Possessed by the wisest men. 
Omit my third, an article view, 
Worn by many—perhaps by you. 
Omit ray first, transpose the three, 
And I'm often on the deep blue sea. 
Omit my first, again transpose, 
And I’m a pest, as every one knows. 
With what I've said, reader kind, 
The answer you can easily find. 
Warren, Vt. 


MENSURATION QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Toer. 


Thomas has made himself a box, for the holding 
of grain, making the same 5 feet high, and the 
proportion of the length to the breadth thereof as 
Sisto 2. This is the outside measure thereof. 
There is actually superficial measure 191} feet of 
3 inch plank used in the construction of the bottom 
and the four walls thereof; (without accounting 
any loss occasioned in making the same.) Now if 
the Winchester bushel, which we have adopted as 
our standard, contains 2150 2-5 cubic inches, I 
wish to know the outward size of this grain box ? 
the number of bushels it will hold? and, provided 
he makes a lid of lighter boards to cover the same, 
and projecting one-tenth of a foot clear around, on 
all the four sides, how many square feet of boards 
it will take to make this cover ? 

DANIEL DIEFENBACH. 

Crotzersville, Snyder Co., Pa. 


HARP. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 
0G” Why is a man who makes additions to falee 
rumors, like one who has confidence in all that is 
told him? Ans.—Because he re-lies on all he 
hears. 
OG Why is the earth in danger of getting terri- 
bly gashed and cut? Ans.—’Cause it is allers re- 
volvin’ on its axes. 

0G" When does a cow become real estate ? 
Ans.— When she is turned into a fieHd. 

OG” What day in Spring is a command to go 
ahead? Ans.—Mareh fourth ! 

0G Why is a handsome woman like bread? 
Ans.—Because she is often toasted. 

OG ‘‘Con’’ (by an insane contributor).—What 
Highland sport would a number of young girls 
conversing remind you of? Ans.—Dears-talking ! 

ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—The Riddler of the 
Saturday Evening Post. GEOGRAPHICAL ENIG.- 
MA, ACROSLICAL—Andrew Jackson. RIDDLE 





—Language. CHARADE—Manikin (Man-kin-i.) 


An ANSWER TO THE GRomeETRICAL Procnres- 
sion Question.—A friend sends us the following 
rules for solving the Geometrical Progression Ques- 
tion in Tue Post of October 23rd—with the answer 
to the Question He says he had to employ loga- 
rithms in the solution :— 

Rule Ist.—The frst term is equal to the laet 
term divided by the ratio raised to a power one 
less than the number of terms. 

Rule 2nd.—The /as¢ term is equal to the ratio 
raised to a power one less than the number of 








This season we shall try another process— 
allowing the celery to remain in the rows as it 
grows, banking it up well, and securing as be- 
fore. We are satisfied in advance, that this is 
the true mode of keeping celery. The less it 
is disturbed the better, only protect it against 


town Telegraph. 


Proper Names Wuicn Are Reatty Improver. 


moisture and atmospheric changes.—Germar- 


terms, multiplied by the first term. 

Rule 3rd.—The ratio is equal to the root of the 
| last term minus the first term, denoted by one less 
| than the number of terms. 
| Rule 4th.—The umber of terms is equal to one 
| more than the power of the ratio raised to a power 
| equal to the last term minus the first term. 
5th.—The sum of the terms is equal to the last 
| term multiplied by the ratio, minus the first term, 
| divided by the ratio minus one. - 
| The first term is aleo equal to the sum of the 


—Brown, I am told, (the very numerous And | terms, multiplied by the ratio minus one, minus 
common-place Brown,) is the same as the | the last term maltiplied by the ratio. 





solid capital. 


observation and experience. ticularly turkeys and geese, alive, or in some 
Some of the most prodactive soils in Massa- other way make sure that it is properly dress- 

chusetts are of this description. They are re- ed and packed, they will have a bright chance 

markably prolific, and are much less liable to | to make money. 

be unfavorably affected by sudden alternations Boxes are the best package, and should 


the tops are blackened by the frost. 
| shake them to remove the adherent soil; but | 


of humidity and dryness than soils that have contain from, say, 150 to 300. Larger boxes | 


not been scientifically investigated and impro- | are inconvenient, and more apt to get inj ured. 
ved. 
description of soil denominated “plains jand,’’ gross weight, and the tare of each on the cover 
and which presents, in its unameliorated and | — place invoice of the lot in one package, mark- 
natural state, all the incorrigible barrenness of | ed ‘‘bill,”” and send a duplicate by mail—di- 


the most sterile sand, this process of amal- rect plainly to the consignee, placing name of 


gamation is rapidly becoming popular. It has | consignor also on each package.—From Drew ¢- 
been ascertained that this kind of soil, when | French's Circular. 








ing potatoes, will do well. 
In Maine, where there is much of that , Number the packages—mark the contents, the , 


‘tender plants, andif the flower beds are co- 


Scandinavian Odin, the father of the gods.| The ratio is equal to 1 1-9 the first ya yan 
Veal, Wilkes, Willikins, or Villikins (and his | ; Ist a is a = a ~ poe a ~ 
Dinah,) have all the same meaning, and all | “® $34.86 ; $38.74 ; 0. $43.04; 
| do. $47.82; 7th do. $53.14; 8th do. $50.04; 9th 
spring from one root. Homer is reduced to : 
: do. $65.60 ; 10th do. $72,90; 11th do. $81,00; 
Hammer; and Balder, the wisest of the North- 12th do. $90.00; 18th do. $100.00 
. . . | . . ; . . . 
ern gods, is identical with wip a Se | 87.387—-the whieh cock ccntetbetelindiial- 
from Sif, the wife of Thor, and t ne same “ aa | ded by the value of each acre, will gi ' 's 
veking; Anne is an ancient man’s name; ‘share. Thus 57.387, divided by 28.24, gives 2.032 


(the name of our old gardener, though I was | . +s for the first share, west end; and each share 
never allowed to call him by it) turns out to be will be smaller and smaller. 


the title of a minor goddess of the Scandinavian at oes 
mythology—a child fabledtohavebeensnatched | g@> As mind is too hard for power in coun- 
up and placed in the moon.—LDickens’s House- | cil, so power is too hard for mind in action.— 
hold Words. | Wycherley. 


Do not | 


remove them to a dry place, secure from frost. 

Beneath the stage of a green-house they do. 
beat; but packed among dry sand, in a box or 

barrel, and kept in a cellar capable of winter- 

Bulbous roots, 

such as tulips, narcissus, crocus, Xc., if still | 
unplanted, should be set out immediately.— 

A covering of dead leaves will protect many 

vered with them during the winter, and re-| 
moved in spring, the plants will be the better | 
of it. 
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